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S a general truth, it has often been remarked, Introduc- 



that the experience of the past is the best 
teacher of the future. In other words, "what 
has been," says the wise man, " will be, and there 
is nothing new under the sun." 

Hence history, how far soever it may carry 
us back to past times, still lives ; it never dies : 
it is even said " to prophesy of what is continually 
before our eyes," that it may warn, or encourage, 
as the case may be. 

But, on the other hand, is not another form of 
the proposition equally true ? That as each na- 
tion has its own peculiar characteristics to dis- 
tinguish it from all others, so each nation carries 
along with it its own historical peculiarities, whe- 
ther on the side of development, or the contrary. 
And it matters not whether the effects are of 
a slow or of a rapid growth, they are always 
present, — the effects of antecedent causes, and to 
become, in turn, the causes of fresh results. Hence, 
it is almost impossible for a people to " stand still" 
in all those constituent elements which make up 
the national existence. They may seem, indeed, 
to stagnate for a while, but the very stagnation 
soon becomes active, towards the depression, or 
the destruction, of the original characteristics, 

B 
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Civilica* Now, if this be true in the lower grades of 
Rdigton. national movement, the fact must appear still 
more evident when civilization or religion pre- 
dominates, or when the two are combined. The 
tendency is, from what is already gained, to ad- 
vance still farther, unless external impediments 
intervene. Without entering into the question 
which one of these two elements precedes the 
other, it may be remarked, that where the re- 
ligious faith is of the highest order, there, as may 
be expected, will be the most perfect civilization. 

No doubt, civilization per se can do much 
towards elevating a people in social condition, 
through its energy and skill in art and science, 
softening, and gradually paring down the excres- 
cences which may still exist of bygone ignorance 
and barbarism. 

But it is equally true that Religion can, and 
does, supply what bare civilization would never 
reach, when looking at a people more, in its /W/- 
vidual^ components than in the aggregate ; and 
even, without touching upon another world, can 
urge higher motives for moral conduct, as between 
man and man. It teaches the value of the in- 
dividual man, and therefore can appeal more suc- 
cessfully to that innate sense of humanity, which, 
divesting selfishness of its power, comprehends, in 
its highest sense, di plain Christian duty. 

Now, great as the power of religion is, whether 
as a forerunner or as the handmaid of civilization, 
yet, judging by facts, there is a point of perfec- 
tion touching human life, which neither of these 
two elements of society has been able to reach ; 

' See note, p. 9. 
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no, not even that most perfect form of religion 
which the world has ever seen in our Christian 
Faith, — a religion which Christians hold to as 
revealed by God Himself, and to which even an 
unbeliever will attach a value, as being something 
very different from what the world has seen before. 
In so speaking of human life, I do not mean it 
in its complicated and marvellous machinery, nor 
yet in what Christianity tells us of its unspeak- 
able value with reference to another world, but 
in what we see of it in ourselves and in our asso- 
ciation with others. Has the world, short, un- 
certain, and mysterious as it is, ever realised to 
the full its importance ? 

Of course, as history takes us back to a state 
of ignorance and barbarism, such a state of in- 
difference or neglect, or what is worse than either, 
is, as might naturally be expected, when the 
moral sense is weak or worthless, when "might 
has assumed the force of right," and selfishness, 
in all its forms, stops the first risings of human 
sympathy. 

In this, history does not deceive us for a mo- 
ment. Take away from its records what belongs 
to the details of violence or oppression, or the 
career which worldly ambition marks out for it- 
self, — -I do not say nothing remains, — still, how 
little in comparison ! 

Suppose, then, we take another stage of civiliza- 
tion and religion, i.e. of a heathen form, and ex- 
amine the particulars which history again gives 
us, making all due allowance that it is only hea- 
then, the result is not so very different. Some 
of the more hideous outlines of the picture may 
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be toned down, yet withal, the main features are 
distinct enough to assure us that, whatever the 
gain may be, there is much to be learnt of what 
is due between man and man. So, likewise, of 
civilization in its highest form, where education 
has been doing its work, and science in its loftiest 
walk has been as certainly developing itself, the 
case can hardly be said to be reversed, as touching 
this one point of a sense of the value of human 
life. And least of all can we affirm this in the 
present day, as history no doubt will chronicle 
the fact, that if much of scientific result (for I 
would not in the least depreciate the value of it) 
is for the benefit of mankind, in the elevation 
of the intellect, and the exercise of those^ special 
faculties with which men have been endowed, — we 
can hardly say (unless faith takes us beyond the 
present state of things) that the benefit is without 
an admixture of evil, when its vast power is 
used for the purpose of desolating still more the 
fairest portions of the earth, resulting in a larger, 
and therefore in a more hideous^, sacrifice of 
human life. 

* There is no difficulty in proving this. Thus the Right 
Hon. the First Lord of the Admiralty is said to have spoken 
at the Mansion-House, Nov. 9, 1877 :— "The Navy has in 
recent years been passing through a period of change, greater 
probably than that which has overtaken any other service 
in the country. But twenty years ago, the largest gun in 
the Navy was of 95 cwt. ; an^ the largest projectile used in 
that gun was of 84 lbs. weight. In 1867, that gun had in- 
creased to 12J tons, and the projectile to 250 lbs. In 1877, 
the gun was still further increased to 38 tons, and the pro- 
jectile to 800 lbs., with a charge of 130 lbs. of powder." — 
^^ Times'' Report, 

*' The use of crude petroleum had also been contemplated. 
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But on the other hand, civilization, if considered 
by itself, may retort, Has Christianity done its 
share of work towards ameliorating this condi- 
tion of things, whose object is really beyond what 
bare civilization would prescribe for itself as a 
duty ? Has the world seen less, or more, of war 
since He Who was promised is come, as the 
great Messenger of Peace? No doubt, on the 
first manifestation, there was a good deal to mark 
what the aim of Christianity was to be. Heaven and 
earth had both testified that for once at least, in 
the world's history, no sound of discord should 
be heard. And it is equally clear what its main 
object was destined to be, notwithstanding all in- 
tervening obstacles, — "the gathering together in 
one all things . . . both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth." Meanwhile, however, how 
often has even Christianity been charged, in the 
propagation® of itself, as instrumental in pro- 
ducing the very evil which is so sorely to be de- 
precated ! 

At all events, a philosophical historian once 
told us, in reference to all wars, be they great 

By pouring large quantities of this liquid upon a water-cur- 
rent, a sheet of fire from 20 to 30 feet high, could be carried 
through an enemy's fleet. The lecturer said this expedient 
deserved the attention of the Government." — Lecture on 
Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare^ by Mr, P aimer , R.N. 

« "The distress and misery are perfectly terrible. We 
shall have much to do for its relief, and with our limited 
means we cannot expect to do a great deal." ..." We are 
how waiting negotiations for an armistice. It is to be 
hoped that this war, waged in the name of Christianity^ 
civilization, and humanity , may be brought to an end." — 
Letter from Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
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or small, that there are three motive* principles 
at work, which, although not always discern- 
ible in the exactness of their respective propor- 
tions, are as surely the antecedents of all war, 
as war itself is productive of the results which 
follow*. Insomuch, that when tested even on this 
latter principle, Can Christianity be said to be 
free from the allegations that have sometimes 
been made against it ? 

Christi- The question therefore arises. What has Chris- 

^*^- tianity done for us ? 

Now, whatever be its object, as a great fact in 
the world, we must remember that nearly two 
thousand years have elapsed since its first pro- 
mulgation, with a promise, that in its final effects 
it will achieve a triumph co-extensive with the 
universe itself — the reversal of the present state 
of things. Meanwhile, the world — learning slowly, 
but surely, that peace is preferable to war ; that 
human industry, as it is called, is better than 
energy spent upon deeds of desolation and blood- 
shed ; and that human science, in tracing out the 
surroundings and mysteries of our existence — can 

* The npo<f>d<ns, oitio, and dpx^i^ — Polybius, 

• One of the results of modern warfare will suffice : — 

" These unhappy people have been in open cattle-trucks 
during three days, and a great many of them have perished 
from cold : last night fifteen were found dead in the trucks. 
The sufferings of all are described as awful. Mothers are 
reported, in their frenzy, to have thrown away their living 
babies, rather than see them die in their arms.'* 

" Overcome by despair, the old men, the women, and the 
children, lay down on the rails of the line, preferring to be 
crushed by the engine-wheels, to the endurance of further 
^^ ^M^troigr—RussO'Turkish War, 1877, 
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find no higher aim than in helping towards the 
progressive amelioration of mankind ! 

Now it has been already stated, that not only 
does history leave its mark upon individual na- 
tions as contrasted with each other, but each na- 
tion has its distinct epochs to mark the activity 
or inactivity of its life. It appears also, that 
civilization and religion, either jointly or in their 
separate provinces, help in the elevation of the 
tone and mental power of a people. 

As touching ourselves, then, and apart from all 
other considerations except our advanced civili- 
zation and our high profession of religion, history 
has a long tale to tell of the extension of our 
empire; the causes which have led to it being 
many and various, and there being no century in 
our annals which has done so much, in this di- 
rection, as that preceding the present. We have 
had, indeed, our wars, great and small — wars 
which perhaps, at the time, appeared to some 
almost to threaten the curtailment of our power, 
if not issues still more grave ! 

But, on the other hand, in every people there 
exists an inner ^ and an outer life; that which 

' "In the history of sanitary legislation in England, it 
appears that the first sanitary law in our Statute-Book was in 
A.D. 1388, and this said law was repealed in 1856. From 
the first date to 1855, seventeen acts are recorded; but 
from the latter date to 1875, no fewer than nineteen appear. 
In other words, to shew how much more alive the Legis- 
lature has become to the importance of these questions, more 
has been effected in thirty than in the preceding 467 
years." — See Blyth!s Dictionary of Hygiene (on the plan of 
Professor Tardieu). 

Besides the above, there are many subsidiary or spe- 
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touches more immediately the home-relations, and 
is acting for the improvement of the individual 
members of the body-politic, apart from all exter- 
nal action, — a time of peace contributing thereto 
rather than war. 
Domestic Hence the question may be fairly asked, in con- 
poWcy. junction with the preceding one. What is the 
spirit of our domestic policy now? And how 
will History mark it hereafter, if it be true that 
Christianity views men more in the individual^ 
than in the mass? Doubtless the question has 
many ramifications, branching out in various di- 
rections ; but then they are connected together, 
as affecting the well-being of a people, that what 
is true of one can, with the same certainty, be 
predicated of another. For instance, in the phy- 
sical conditions of a nation, which is what our 
present legislation is gradually rising to the con- 
sideration of, we cannot speak of the improve- 
ment of our towns and the great centres of our 
population, without referring to the health and 
moral tone of the inhabitants : on these, there is 
no need of conjecture. The statistics, when they 
can be tested, assure us of the fact. 

Time was, when public legislation thought but 
little of such matters, in comparison. In the con- 
struction of houses, or in the formation of streets, 

cial acts, more or less intimately connected with public 
health ; only, before the public will receive the full benefit 
of them, greater compulsory powers will be required. — See 
below. 

» This is clear, if, on no other grounds, from the declara- 
tion which forms the basis of Christian belief; "we must 
each of us stand before the Judgment-seat of Christ." See 
further, Mozle/s Sermons, " Ruling Ideas in Early Ages." 
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the persons concerned were indifferent, often be- 
cause they were ignorant of the commonest laws 
of sanitary duty. In the minds of some, a return 
upon capital employed was the leading idea ; the 
object being, to build ^ in the cheapest manner, for 
the accommodation of the largest numbers : and so 
it mattered but little what the result was to the 
occupants. This was left to the occupants them- 
selves to discover, how best they could stand up 
against the hardships of their condition ; that with 
^11 the other elements of a life-struggle which they 
must maintain, there was this additional one — 
the necessity of health under circumstances in 
many ways opposed to it. 

A heathen poet once remarked, that the value 
of a ship is in proportion to the numbers that 
can be brought to man it. With no less force, 
in plain Christian prose, can it be alleged, that the 
value of a city must be estimated, not simply in 
proportion to its population, but to the mode in 
which the said population is housed and cared 
for, in their external as well as internal condition. 
The proposition is equally correct, whether we 

* " But now an urban sanitary authority has considerable 
power over buildings, especially the erection of new build- 
ings. Some of these powers they possess under statutes, 
and others they can obtain by bye-laws." It may be added, 
however, that "urban sanitary authorities are enabled to 
avail themselves of bye-laws to a very considerable extent, 
whereas rural sanitary authorities can only make bye-laws 
in a few matters." " There can be little doubt, that it would 
be a beneficial reform to allow rural sanitary authorities 
the same power with respect to this matter as urban." For 
is not human • life as valuable in one locality as in the 
other? 
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speak of town or country ; and it may be, through 
circumstances, that the d priori conditions of the 
two may be reversed. Thus, through ignorance 
or neglect, a village may be made to lose the 
value of its position (the air being naturally less 
tainted), through an* overcrowding of families in 
cottages ; as a town may be made to mitigate in 
some measure, through sanitary precautions, the 
very evils to which the larger population is ex- 
posed. 
Over- Of course, the question may be fairly asked, 

crowding. __ , ?. , . ^ 

How were these thmgs done m former genera- 
tions ? Many lived, no doubt, to a good old age ; 
towns grew up, developed, and decayed, as king- 
dom succeeded kingdom ; whilst in the flourish- 
ing condition of some, they possessed, no doubt, 

* Overcrowding is at least of two kinds ; too many people 
living and sleeping in one habitation, and too many dwell- 
ings in a given area. All forms of it influence the rate of 
mortality, and the death-rate in towns is directly in relation 
to the density of the population. The evil may exist in the 
country as well as in towns ; but in the former it is gene- 
rally individual houses, and more especially the houses of 
the agricultural and mining labourer, which are overcrowded. 
" Dr. Bond, medical officer of health to the county of Glou- 
cester, proposes that sanitary authorities should be given 
the power to build cottages for the poor." — Public Healthy 
by Blyth. 

Much has been done in later years towards improving 
the dwellings of our rural populations. One point, how- 
ever, has often been inquired into, but not yet reached, — 
how best to construct them with these improvements, so as 
to make a fair return on capital employed. ^' In the case of 
a hospital, by overcrowding, infectious forms of disease 
originate and spread among the subjects of accidental in- 
juries or of operations." 
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their vast populations, counting their aggregates 
by thousands and hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
in the narrow net-work of their pent-up streets, 
with the same and even more overcrowding of 
the people, as compared with the experience of 
modem days. All this may be true ; but the fact 
of our being not so well acquainted with what the 
state of things really was, and therefore unable to 
predicate with the same certainty of the past as of 
the present, is no proof that the condition of the 
former was better. On the contrary, the inference 
may be as fairly drawn, although there is, com- 
paratively, so little of historical record to confirm 
the conclusion. Indeed the very scantiness of the 
information is an argument rather in favour of my • 
position, as to the prevalence of the evil. People 
do not usually record what comes within the range 
of universal experience. Besides, the like results 
must ever follow where similar causes are at work. 
Nature (if I may so speak) will not suffer her fixed 
laws to be violated with impunity. If, then, we 
find certain consequences to follow from an over- 
crowded population in the present day, we may 
be sure that they existed formerly, and perhaps 
with all the more intensity where there was less 
knowledge, and therefore with less public appre- 
hension of the danger ^ 

^ "In the middle ages, when wars prevailed, and men were 
shut up in walled towns or narrow castles, similar condi- 
tions favoured the ravages of small-pox and plague. And 
even at a much later period, when bad food, filth, and over- 
crowding characterized our jails, our ships, and our camps, 
the same scourge, under different names, carried off judges 
and jurymen, decimated our fleets, and inflicted on qmx 
armies more damage than did the enemy *, iot *^^}l^AeN^x^ 
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The effects are two-fold, immediate and remote ; 
the former, perhaps, strike us more forcibly, but 
are infinitely less destructive than the latter. For 
instance, what occurred in the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta will find a place in every history which nar- 
rates the events of that particular time. Naturally 
enough, a child will speak of it with horror ; be- 
cause, appealing so strongly to the feelings, it 
will seem to eclipse what is only gradual ^ in its ef- 
fects, and future. And if it be only future, the mind 
is apt to become callous to contingencies which 
are secretly at work, more especially if there is 
united with the knowledge an ignorance of hy- 
gienic laws, and if, as we believe, health can only 
. be continued to us under certain conditions. If, 
then, the pure ™ air becomes gradually deteriorated 
with poisonous gases, the results may not be less 
deadly ; but ^ will be more so, if over a wider area 
the evil has been propagating itself; or what is 
still worse, when, over this more extended field 
of operation, there is a larger mass of people for 
the poison to act upon. 
Infection. The point alluded to is the power of "in- 
fection ^" 

ship-fever, or camp-fever were but modifications of our 
typhus — the child of filth, intemperance, or overcrowding," 
— HaydfCs Hygilne^ p. 461. 

^ " Out of 146 men locked up in the dungeon — which was 
18 ft. by 14, and ventilated only by two small windows — only 
23 were alive in the morning, and of these latter some 
afterwards died. Some, no doubt, were trampled to death, 
but the majority perished for lack of air. The oxygen of 
the air had been entirely consumed, carbonic acid and other 
gases alone left to injure.*' — HaydrHs Hygilne, 

" One may speak in the same way of pure water, and 
its contrary. 

■ " The term is now (frequently) used as synonymous with 
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And, curiously enough, however much our Sani^ 
tary Acts of Parliament refer to the subject, in 
the powers conferred® upon the public autho- 
rities, or in the penalties that may be incurred 
by individuals through their wilful violations of 
the law; and although a man's house, usually 
considered his "castle," may be entered for the 
purpose of. inspection, and the occupant carried p 
off that he may be isolated from his fellows, — there 
is no definition of what "infection" really is, 
as to its nature, the causes of its existence, or 
the variety of its effects. Most people know what 
is meant by it, that thus a disease may be con- 
veyed from one person to another without per- 
sonal . contact ; as in the case of scarlet, or other 
forms of fever, when through the clothes, or other 

contagion. Some, however, would restrict the latter term to 
the communication of disease by actual contact, and use the 
word infection when disease is generated by contagion acting 
at a distance, or wafted through the air." — Haydn^s Hygilne. 

• " The Local Government Board may from time to time 
make such regulations as they may think fit with regard to 
epidemic and infectious diseases. Penalty for obstruction 
or neglect of such orders, &c., ;^5o or less." 

p "In certain cases, persons so suffering, may be com- 
pulsorily removed to a hospital." 

" Statistical inquiries on mortality prove beyond a doubt, 
that of the causes of death which usually are in action, im- 
purity of the air is the most important. Individual obser- 
vations confirm this. No one who has paid any attention 
to the condition of health, and the recovery from disease 
of those persons who fell under his observation, can doubt 
that impurity of the air marvellously affects the first, and 
influences, and sometimes even regulates, the second." — 
Dr. Parkesy Practical Hygikne, p. 84 : see also Chapter on 
Hospitals. 

41 
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means of communication, the disease may be con- 
veyed as readily as by contact. 

Still, this does not bring us nearer to the cor- 
rect definition of the term. 

Various fever-poisons are supposed to be con- 
veyed through the air ; but, as yet, chemical 
knowledge has failed to discover the nature of 
those that are given off from the cases affected. 
Whilst the difficulty is not less with regard to the 
persons affected, that, of two persons placed under 
like circumstances, the one may escape, whilst 
the other succumbs to, the malady. 

Or, again, with regard to an individual*. If 
placed under the repetition of like circumstances, 
it may be done by him with impunity upon one 
occasion, but not at another. As if the patient 
that receives must at the time be so constituted 
in his bodily condition, as to be rendered capable 
of this recipiency ; and only where such a con- 
dition exists, can the danger of infection be in- 
curred. 

Very wisely, therefore, has the Legislature re- 
frained from a definite opinion upon this question, 
knowing, that although much knowledge has been 
gained for the good of society, there is yet far more 
to be acquired, which may materially modify ' any 
definition that could, in the present day, be given. 

4 Again, '' some people, owing to what is called a peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, are more liable to it than others." 

' "It is noticeable, that no definition of the term 'in- 
fectious disease ' is attempted in the Sanitary Acts ; and as, 
unfortunately, it will for some time to come be a matter of 
opinion whether certain diseases are, or are not, infectious, 
some difficulty may arise on this point.*'— ^^/A, p. 314. 
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Experience and observation will help much : and 
they will help the more if, conscious of our igno- 
rance, we gladly avail ourselves of any deduction 
that can safely be drawn, when facts present them- 
selves. For instance, with regard to the particular Typhoid 
form of fever which has now so well established *^*^* 
itself under the name of " typhoid," what a different 
position does it now occupy to that which it did, 
say, a quarter of a century ago I In some measure 
the variety • of names under which the malady was 
known betokens this, as if there was an unsettled- 
ness of knowledge, till * it became discriminated 
under one name. The conditions under which it 
arises are now pretty clearly established, as is also 
the fact that, like most other causes of zymotic 
diseases, it is of a preventible kind. It is not 
confined to place or locality, or to certain climatic 
changes, or to certain classes of society, whether 
rich or poor. It is not confined to age ^ or sex ; 
though perhaps, if statistics be correct, liability to 

• *' It seems to have been known from the earliest times. 
In the eighteenth century, many writers in England, France, 
and Germany have described the disorder under various 
names ; nor was it until the middle of the present century 
that its true character and clinical history was fully shewn. 
For before this, many looked upon it as a kind of brain- 
fever, or malignant fever, or as typhoid fever." Eleven dif- 
ferent names have been assigned to it. Those who work 
in sewers are very subject to the same, which gives us the 
key to one great exciting cause.'' 

' The different types of fever, hitherto confused, become 
more clearly defined or differentiated. 

■ Nevertheless, the statement requires to be modified ; it 
is more a disease of youth and adolescence. "Persons 
under 30 are more than four times as liable to enteric fever, 
as persons over 30." — Dr.Murchison. 
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it is greater at one period of human life than at 
another. Neither is the action of it limited to town 
or country; although, perhaps, one might fairly 
state, d priori, that it is more likely to be called 
out where there is a closer packing of population, 
because there the causes are less likely to be ob- 
served. The complaint is common enough in 
England, more common in Ireland than in Scot- 
land, and (curious as a phenomenon which perhaps 
may be accounted for) it is more common in the 
west of Scotland than in the east. 

Now, touching this same form of fever, in the 
changes which it has undergone, it was not un- 
common, some very short time ago, to mix this 
particular class of patients in public hospitals 
along with the ordinary patients; with the re- 
striction, subsequently, that the number distributed 
was to be in accordance with the cubic space of 
the room where the patients were, and that where 
the number was exceeded, there, it was said, did 
risk begin. But visit the larger hospitals now, 
and in many, if I cannot say in all, you will find 
thrs class of patients removed to other wards, 
sometimes to a distant hospital ; isolation being 
thought the most advisable * principle to adopt in 
regard to all patients of this kind. And it stands 
to reason that this principle must be correct. For 
if it be true (of which there is scarcely a doubt) 
that a typhoid case gives off its poisonous excreta, 
the danger becomes one of degree to the healthy, 

* " Although, with regard to the etiology of enteric fever, 
there are still some," says Dr. Wilson, in his medical work, 
p. 174, " who do not believe in the communicability of the 
disease.'' 
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when brought into contact with the evil under 
the circumstances already mentioned. 

The air, too, a chief channel of communication The air. 
for the propagation of disease, has its exceptions, * 
like the conditions of the human body. It is not 
every smell, or even every unpleasant smell, that 
is noxious. Whilst, on the other hand, the at- 
mosphere may become a means of warning, as 
in the case of decomposing vegetable or animal 
matter — under such circumstances, the test being 
as certain as the light of the Davy-lamp to the 
miner. The organs of sense appealed to on the 
two occasions may be different, but the effects are 
practically the same. Only, again, it may be re- 
marked, the individual may safely incur the very 
same risks at one time, which he cannot do with 
impunity at another, because his bodily condition 
may be different. 

To return to my point, so subtle are some of Infection, 
the poisons of infection, that, notwithstanding 
the advanced and still advancing position which 
medical and surgical science has been taking up 
for the last quarter of a century, we have yet 
to learn more fully where the evil really lies, and 
whereby it is conveyed. Although, no doubt, 
there is a rule or principle on which it acts, 
taking one, but leaving another, threading its 
way secretly and invisibly, while often the clue 
of it, in its originating form, is yet to be disco- 
vered. 

At the same time, in this, as in other de- 
partments of medical and surgical science, the 
inspection of any good hospital will assure the 
inquirer (if the statistics be examined) that an 

;' c 
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advance 7 has been made in the right direction, 
probabl)r in time leading to other discoveries 
which patience and induction will open out 
Q^glf" "* Ifow, what has been said in regard to this par- 
ticular form of fever, may be predicated with regard 
to divers other complaints, — that thoi^h permitted 
of Divine Providence, they are not attributable to 
Him. They are the result sometimes of man's 
ignorance as to the originating cause, sometimes 
of carelessness', sometimes of our wilful igno- 
rance, when, shutting our eyes to knowledge al- 
ready gained, we- begin too late to battle with 

^ ^ One of the most satisfactory features in the mortality 
statistics for England in recent years is, the marked and 
steady decline in the mortality from fever. The annual 
death-rate from fever, including typhus, enteric, or typhoid, 
and simple fever, was equal to 0*92 per 1000 persons living 
in 1868, since which it has steadily declined year by year; 
and in 1877, it did not exceed 0*39 per looo, or a little more 
than a third of the rate which prevailed in 1868. The 
decline in the prevalence of fever affords the strongest evi- 
dence of the sanitary progress which is most marked in our 
largest urban populations." — Sanitary Record, 

• " A lady residing in the country* (writes Mr. F. C. Palmer) 
^ wrote to a friend in the neighbourhood" (East Sheen), 
''that she was occupied in nursing her daughter, suffering 
from scarlatina. The friend, after reading and burning the 
letter, gave the envelope in which it was contained to one 
of the children to play with. Ten days later I was re- 
quested to see the same child, when the diffused red rash 
over the skin, elevated temperature, and ulcerated tonsils, 
clearly pointed to the nature of the malady with which I 
was called upon to deaL From inquiries that I have since 
made, I am' satisfied that unless the disease originated 
de novo, it could be traced to no other source of infec- 
tion than the unfortunate envelope." — London Newspapery 
Jan. 3, 1878. I 
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them. The classification of these particular forms 
of disease shews us this, that, though differing 
from each other in many respects, they have 
much in common ; that, though often catalogued 
under separate names, they can be brought still 
closer together, under one type, as zymotic, or 
preventible. But, it may be repeated, the pre- 
vention is only on certain conditions *, which again 
have to depend upon skill, experience, and all 
such appliances as may give help in the intricacies 
of bodily disease. 

On such a subject, then, as the value of human Hospitals 
life, the consideration of hospitals must hold a^^^^^'" 
prominent place, not only as connected with the 
preceding observations, but as a main instru- 
ment, with a large and important section of so- 
ciety, for the recovery of health at a time of 
sickness. Happily such institutions can always 
appeal successfully for public help ; and probably 
no charitable appeal lays hold of the poor man's 
heart sooner, since here, in the paucity of his 
means, he is simply expressing his gratitude for 
favours which, in his own ailments, or those of 
his friends, he may have received. Though poor 
himself, his life is valuable, often more valuable 
than that of many others, because he has more, 
perhaps, dependent upon him in the continuance 
of his bodily health. It was a happy thought, 

• " In Liverpool, when fever prevailed in 1868, a com- 
parison was drawn by the medical authorities between the 
dwellings of the rich, and other parts of the town ; the ad- 
vantage was found to be on the side of the poor, because of 
precautionary measures which had been taken." — See Dr* 
Wilson^ p. 275. 
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therefore, that such appeals should be made pe- 
riodically in various towns ; a benefit to the hos- 
pital, in that it could extend the area from which 
more money could be drawn to meet increased 
expenditure. And again, it is a benefit to the 
poor themselves, that though the relief is given 
by a " Home of Charity," they feel it is not char- 
ity in the more contracted sense of the word, 
where all is gratuitously bestowed, without the 
return of a pecuniary acknowledgment. 

Now the institutions referred to may be clas- 
sified under two heads, though in all practical 
results they are really the same, — Hospitals and 
Infirmaries. Usually the first is applied, where 
they are on the largest scale, in the Metropolis 
or in the manufacturing or populous towns of the 
country ; the other term being applied where the 
inmates are fewer, and buildings less. Either of 
the names, however, will suggest the objects for 
which they are built, viz., for the benefit of 
those who can least help themselves, for the re- 
acquisition of a blessing which all appreciate, 
but those most of all who have lost it even for 
a time. 

It has been thought that the idea of public 
hospitals is entirely of Christian growth \ Whe- 

^ Perhaps there is no mistake more frequently committed 
^an this. And the custom of making the annual appeal 
to congregations for pecuniary help has, no doubt, contri- 
buted to the propagation of the error. The evidences of 
the truth of Christianity are quite strong enough, without 
the use of any questionable subsidiary helps, resting as 
they do upon a foundation which cannot be moved. The 
subject has been fully gone into in an interesting and able 
article in the "Westminster Review'' for October, 1877, 
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ther this is accurate or not, there is no doubt the 
development of them, in their usefulness and ex*- 

although, perhaps, leaning too much, and not giving quite 
a fair share of credit, to the Christian side of the question. 
However, there is this striking acknowledgment, " That the 
glory of Christianity does not lie in having originated the 
idea of hospitals, but in having seized it, like the torch*- 
runners in the ancient games, and carried it forward with 
brighter flame and more intense enthusiasm." 

Going eastward into the country of the Sassanidae, where 
Greek and Hindoo, Jew and Christian, may be said to have 
met, as though it were a conmion seed-field of their re- 
spective thoughts, we read that " Royal Hospitals were in 
all the large cities^ where physicians appointed by the king 
attended gratuitously to the sick; special hospitals were 
set apart for the women, and here the patients were at- 
tended by female physicians." Major Osbom's " Hist, of 
Islam," p. 373. 

The idea might, therefore, be attributed to a Jewish 
source ; for it appears by tradition, that a house set apart 
for the sick (lepers), was not unknown at Jerusalem at the 
time of our Lord. 

Moreover, notice may be taken of the following passages 
from the Anglo-Saxon version of the Scriptures : — 
St. Luke X. 34, "And brought him to an m«y" 
Gr., navboxttov, Vulg., stabulum, 
A.-S., l<kce hus, i.e. leach-house or hospital. 
35, " and gave them to the host" 

Gr., irav^oxiys* Vulg., stabulario. 
A.-S., l<kce^ i.e. leach or surgeon. 
But to go back to still more distant generations, in the 
history of a country near to Judaea, tradition reports again 
that Gehazi, the prophet's servant, being struck with the 
leprosy, moved Naaman to erect a hospital for such persons 
at Damascus. Thevenot tells us, in his "Travels to the 
Levant," (part ii. bk. i. chap. 4), that there is such a hospital, 
richly endowed, just by the walls of that city, which owns 
l«^aaman for its founder." (p. 107.) At all events, to go still 
further east, the idea of hospitab in various forms wa« 
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tent, is owing to the same; and so, throughout 
her history, the Church has thought it her duty 
to foster and extend them not only as regards 
sickness in the general sense of the word, but 
gradually begetting special hospitals for special 
forms of disease. For such is the marvellous and 
complicated structure of the human body, that 
a single organ is sometimes thought important 
enough to engage the attention of a lifetime. 

At all events, our Lord's history is full of mercy 
and miraculous sympathy towards the sick, mak- 
ing His work done upon them, in their restora- 
tion to soundness of body, an argument of the 
truth of the Grospel He came to establish. One 
of the very characteristics that were predicted of 
Him when He came in the character of oar &b- 
viour, was, that He was not only to "bear our 
sicknesses"®, in that He could sympathise with 
us, or because in His perfect humanity He could 
suffer our liabilities in Himself, But, moreover, 
He assumed the power over every form of sickr 
ness, changing even what belonged to it under the 
old dispensation, in its penal form, into the pos- 
sibility and reality of a blessing ! 

Nay, we might almost say, the outline of a hospital 

common enough in India, and long before the Christian 
era. An edict of King Asoka (4th cent. B.c.) commands 
the granting of medical aid and medicaments of all sorts. 
When the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, visited Asoka's city, 
Patna (3rd cent. A.D.), he found hospitals there, in which 
the sick received every kind of requisite help gratuitously^ 
See Travels of Fa-Hian, Beal's ed., p. 107. 

* '' Omnes dolores . . . transierunt per illam sacram huma<^ 
nitatem, indeque facti sunt nobis dUlces et amabiles."— 
Cf. Cornel, k Lap., in Jer. 53, 4. 
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may be traced in one of these miraculous histories^ 
ivfaere the sick come, not merely singly, but in 
multitudes. At least, we are told they were lying 
at Jerusalem in numbers, waiting for their turn 
to enter the waters of the pool^, and "whosoever 
first stepped in was made immediately whole of 
whatsoever disease he had." 

For what is an infirmary, or a hospital, but 
a home of the sick? which Bethesda® was, both 

* Op. St. Peter Chrysol. Serm. 130 ; " Christus enim venit 
suscipere infirmitates nostras, et suas nobis conferre vir- 
tutes ; humana quserere, praestare divina ; accipere injurias, 
reddere digpiitates ; ferre taedia, referre sanitates ; quia me- 
dicus, qui non fuit infirmitatus, curare nescit : et qui non 
fuerit ciun infirmo infirmitatus, infirmo non potest conferre 
sanitatem.'' 

Cf. also Schottger. Horae Talmud., in Evang. St. Matt* 
viii. 17. This special characteristic of their expected Mes- 
siah, appears fully* impregnated in the Jewish mind in 
subsequent generations. 

* Amongst the notable miracles of our Lord, there is, 
perhaps, not more than one which has excited so much 
criticism as this, mentioned specially by St. John. The 
Evangelist wishes to describe the place, as well as other 
particulars connected with it. Besides the reading adopted 
in the Greek text, we have elsewhere the version, eVl rj 
wpofioTiKS KokvfAprjBpti^ &c., supplying T67ros or irvXti ; the latter 
with reference to the * sheep-gate,' mentioned in the book 
of Nehemiah iii. i, 32. Again, the name of " Bethesda,'* 
some MSS. read "Bethsaida," or ri'^V IT?, "Iterum 

secunda vice ascendit in diem festum (Paschse) in Hieru'* 
salem, quando paralyticus qui juxta natatorium jacebat."— 
/ren, 167 ; vid. Tregelles. 

Tertullian also speaks of the '' Piscinam Bethsaidam An* 
gelus .... commovebat'' — Vtd, MaldotuU^ in loc. But as the 
most apposite to the point in hand, as well as the received 
version, is MTDTl H'*!! the Syriac form, or " House of Mercy**? 
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in name and in reality. In both cases the place 
was> and is, the resort of many. Coming from 
every quarter, they seek for help in their phy- 
sical ailments — as in the past — of every kind, 
aye, it may be, even those of the most malig- 
nant type. 

Of course, the conditions of the two differ in 
some important particulars. In the one, an im- 
Hvinc In- mediate cure was wrought, through Divine agency, 
^ ' i.e. through the interposition of an angel ; in 
the other, it may be that convalescence is slow 
and uncertain, e.g. only through human agency. 
But yet, even under the miraculous demonstra- 
tion, it was not indeed every one that came 
who was cured : as if, even tAefi, the outline of 
God's providence was being faintly drawn out as 
to what would be the world's experience after- 
wards, that multitudes shall be healed, but that 
also many shall fail in receiving a cure, when the 
malady is beyond human power. 

Still, if the miraculous is withdrawn, it does 
not follow that the Divine intervention is not in- 
visibly at work, concurrently with human effort, 
— blessing, helping, opening out by a variety of 
means the mysteries of knowledge, and implant- 
ing therewith a higher sense of responsibility, as 
touching the value of human life. 

Indeed, it is evident, one may say, from the 
beginning of the Gospel, that the care of the sick 
formed an important part of the responsibilities^ 

iKhtxoiiivtiv K, r. X. — ^Vid. Alford in loc. A passage of which 
there is some doubt as to its genuineness. 

' See note b, p. 20, with regard to the error alluded to, 
hotwithstanding the m^y great naoies which might bd 
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cf the Christian Church, The miraculous heal- Responsi- 
ing, which accompanied still further its earlier ^^^^^ 
history, developed (when that power was with- Christian 
drawn) into a systematic care towards those who 
could only lean upon the sympathy of others. 
At least, before many centuries had elapsed, it 
is evident societies were formed both of men and 
women, who gave themselves up to this Christian 
work ; insomuch that we read in one » of our few 
Protestant Ecclesiastical historians,— one, too, who 
likes to have his fling at Christianity, when he 
thinks he has the chance, — ^that the very heathen 
were struck with admiration at this particular 
phase of the Christian character. Even those who 
bore the greatest names amongst the old Chris- 
tian writers, did not deem the work too humble 
for them, in the founding of hospitals, and making 
a competent provision on their behalf; and for 
this, we read again, the very Jews and Pagans 
held their donors in very great honour and reve- 
rence. Indeed, amongst the long catalogue of 
great names which from time to time have il- 
lumined Christ's Church with their writings, their 
eloquence, or their mighty labours, in which all 
was given up for Christ, it would be difficult to 

alleged as expressing an opposite opinion. Mr. Blyth at- 
tributes ''the founding of hospitals to the action of the 
Church.'* The bishops were charged with the poor and sick 
of their diocese. These establishments were known under 
the name of 'Lazars,' ' leper - houses,* &c., and to their 
maintenance the Church consecrated a fourth part of its 



revenues." 



St. Gregory of Tours relates, " that to the fifth century 
there existed in churches a special place for the sick.'' 
* Gibbon. 
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find names more distinguished than StChryso- 
stom and St Basil Of their various excellences, 
attempts have been made to draw a comparison ; 
and that if one was pre-eminent in one gift, the 
other was, in another. But the two are said 
to have met each other in this, Aat there was ia 
them both ^ the like sympathy on behalf of fbeir 
poor and sick brethren, who equally vitih them- 
selves were members of Christ's Body, and for 
St. Chry- whom Christ died. It is said of St Basil ^, a most 
SuSisU^ comprehensive scholar^ preferred by Erasmus to 
the most eminent orator in Greece, that what 
estate he had (and it was not inconsiderable) he 
^>ent in helping the poor^ ; and when his own fell 
short, by persuasion he drew a liberal supply out 
of the purses of the rich, wherewith he erected 
and endowed a noble hospital without the city 
(Cxsarea), whereunto he gathered ** all the sick " 
— (one might almost think, in the description, we 
had descended to modem times ^) — ^"and lame, 
the diseased that were about die city, unable to 
help themselves, and not easily helped by others." 
^ So that the streets and highways were no longer 
pestered with those lamentable spectacles of want, 

^ St. Chrysostom founded at least one hospital when he 
came to Constantinople, and he built many mmre on the 
plan of the Basilicas ; for wbidti tenn see below, as also 
concerning hospitals at Alexandria. 

^ Km. wua^ wvidcfttf etc ^Rjpov c^fXcfetir. — Sttidtu, 

i Cave's « Life of St. Basil,* p. 26a, foL cd. 

^ ^To the great hoq>ital at Oesarea there was attached 
a * house of separation ' for the lepers, of whose wretched 
condition St. Gregory of Nyssa gives such an iq^^alling 
account.*— IF«silL JUvitm. 
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anguish, and misery, that had lately filled every 
corner V Here, all necessaries were provided for 
them. And there is added this historical fact, the 
most remarkable of all the details, " the super- 
intendence whereof he himself undertook." And 
yet, on the other hand, this was not done (so we 
are told) at the cost and neglect of still higher 
duties. " He"* made frequent excursions into the 
province, preaching both in cities and villages, 
till by his warm and zealous discourses he had 

' As shewing us that, though many centuries had elapsed 
between this spoken of in St. Basil's time and that of oiu: 
King Henry VI IL (1538), there is not so very much differ- 
ence in this particular direction, I quote the following, as part 
of a Letter sent by the Mayor and Commonalty of the city of 
London to the King, when asking for the order, rule, goveca- 
HMnt, and dispoatiim of tfae Hospitals or Spitals, com- 
monly called St. Mary's Spital, St. Bartholomew's Spital, 
St. Thomas's Spital, &c. : — 

" fownded of good devocon by anncyent fathers, and en»- 
dowed with great possessions and rents, onely for the relyeff, 
comforte, and ayde of the poore and indygent people not 
beyng hable to help theymselfs. . . . nothyng regarding the 
myserable people lying in the streate, offendyng every clene 
person passyng by the way with theyre fylthye appear- 
ance," &c. — Coniempor, Rev,^ March, 1878, p. 771. 

Again, in the supplication sent to the king in the name of 
the poor themselves, who ask that one of the king's houses, 
tailed Bridewell, (after St. Bridget) may be assigned to them : 
" Unless we find favour in the eyes of your Majesty, our 
hope of deliverance from our wretched and vile state cannot 
be obtained, for lack of harbour and lodging ; and therefore, 
most gracious Sovereign, hear us speaking in Christ's name, 
and for Christ's sake have compassion on us, that we may 
lie no longer in the streets for lack of harbour." — Ibid. 

■* The fame of St. Basil has been immortalized by St. 
Jerome and the SS. Gregory. 
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thawed the dull and frozen temper of the people, 
and kindled in them a sense of religion." 

No doubt we see in all this the working of the 
highest Christian principle; but there was, be- 
sides, a cause ever tending to evoke this con- 
tinual sympathy towards bodily sufferers, the state 
of his own health. It is recorded, "Incipient 
disease made him a Physician ^" And what know- 
ledge avails more than that which is gained by 
personal experience? Certainly, as I have re- 
marked, in many of the details connected with 
some of these early institutions, one might have 
thought we had reached a time nearer to our own, 
the objects particularized being such as might 
almost be catalogued in some modem hospital 
" Report." 
The pro- Now I said that St. Basil placed his hospital 
^r hos^i- ^^^ ^^> ^^^ outside, the city of Caesarea. And 
*^' however convenient, in some respects, it may be 

that such-like institutions should be placed near, 
or amongst, the most crowded of our populations, 
is it not possible, on the other hand, that the 
proximity of the two may be made too close, 
as regards sanitary conditions.^ For too close 
they would be, if the convalescence of the patients 
becomes retarded through a poisoned atmosphere, 
arising from defective ventilation. At all events, 

* " His incipient disease made him a physician, he scarce 
ever being in good health. Recovering out of a former 
disease, he was very much troubled, that being near the 
haven, a contrary wind should drive him into the sea again. 
His last words were, * O Lord, into Thy hands I commend 
piy spirit * "—Lives of SL Chrysostom and SL Basil drawn 
by way of Parallel, (Tract, London, 1681). 
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it is a topic which, over a considerable space 
of time, has been warmly discussed, and wherein 
the highest authorities have been appealed to 
for their opinion, in connection with some of our 
most important hospitals of the present day. Of 
course, history does not tell us that the above 
considerations weighed with the good Bishop of 
Caesarea ; but in practice, we see that the prin- 
ciple so strenuously advocated in modern times, 
had really been anticipated many centuries ago. 
No doubt, as in the history of many other plain 
duties, what is practised at one time is neglected 
at another, when the human mind becomes less 
alive to its importance, or when other consider- 
ations come more to the front, and engage public 
attention. Nevertheless, whether practised or 
otherwise, it is impossible to deny the truth of 
this, and of many other kindred duties even as 
regards those who contribute their pecuniary as- 
sistance, that they do not always perceive the 
benefit. It may be as the bread of the wise 
man that is cast upon the waters, but which 
will bring back its own distinctive repayment 
after many days ! 

An interval of something more than two cen- Care of 
turies must pass, before we view the same prin- *^® ^'^^' 
ciple at work, of aiding the sick under other 
conditions than those which have preceded. No 
doubt it is a link of the same chain which, to 
be complete, reaches forward as well as back- 
ward, and therefore brings us nearer to some of 
those practices which belong to the generations 
anticipating our own. The Church does not for- 
get the duty which she undertook, receiving the 
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same as a legacy bequeathed by her Divine 
Founder. But now, no longer is the principle, 
as we have viewed it, carried out in the suburbs 
of a crowded city. A change takes place, which 
brings us nearer to the experience of more mo- 
dem days. Good is done even where population 
is scanty, and where the climate is far from being 
the most genial — things, perhaps, which with in- 
dividuals might make the want more keenly felt, 
or, at least, where there might be a greater need 
for help. 

Certainly lona, or Icolumbkill, the Isle of 
Columb of the Cell, did not present any peculiar 
attractions for its being made the " Home" of a 
man so celebrated as St. Columba, unless it was 
because, being away from the world, there was a 
spot where the good man and his disciples could 
pursue their studies in quiet Distinguished in 
many other ways, he laid himself out to do good 
unto others, and not least of all, as the " venerable" 
historian relates, in his care of and attention to the 
sick. Considering the period in which he lived, he 
is called a " great physician," and, skilled in such 
knowledge of therapeutics as prevailed at the time. 
At all events, the sick sought him out. The dan- 
gerous® passage from the mainland to his rocky 

• " Often enough it was at the peril of their lives. One 
night they sought shelter in some huts hard by, where 
a river enters a loch. They had moored on the other side 
of the stream the portable coricles, brought with them to 
ferry them over what lochs or rivers came in their way. 
At midnight Columba rose, and bade them bring over the 
boats to their own side of the stream. Scarcely had they 
done so, when they saw all the huts on the other side 
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abode proved no hindrance, when alleviation or 
cure was sought for. It is said, that the sick 
flocked in multitudes to this spot from far and 
near; and so great did his reputation become, 
that the knowledge he displayed, or the cures he 
wrought, were considered little else than miracu- 
lous. And what could be more natural than this 
recurring to divine agency, when both were so far 
beyond ordinary experience? Those he could 
not cure and send away, he detained, to become 
inmates of his own monastery ; and probably 
used such means of closer intercourse, not only 
for the benefit of the body, but that he might, 
for higher purposes, reach the hearts of the thank- 
ful recipients. 

This combination of instruction and the cure 
of bodily ailments was by no means a singular in- 
stance in the history of Christ's Church. We 
can see why the two are s6 combined ; and we 
see the value of what modern Christianity has 
kept up — adopting the practice of ages gone by : 
nay, it was the practice of our Lord Himself to 
teach things spiritual through what is natural 
and visible to us, as He was wont to speak of 
ttie soul through the medium of the body, — the 
body with its wants, its ailments, in all its mys-- 
terious machinery prefiguring, in a manner, the 
necessities of the soul ! 

No well-conducted hospital, therefore, is now- 
a-days without its appointed Chaplain, possessed 
either of a natural gift for the purpose, or spe- 

ablaze, set on fire by some armed persecutors of Columba^ 
probably the Druids, who everywhere resisted hun." — Good 
Words^ i860. 
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cially trained, or both, to minister in such things ; 
a time of sickness with some, being, of all others, 
the time for receiving the best religious impres- 
sions. 

But StColumba's fame extended far beyond 
his monastic hospital. To those who could not 
come to him, he sent his medicines ; and we are 
told that some generations had to pass before 
the fame of his medical skill, and that of his 
brethren, finally died away. If that can ever be 
said to " have died p," which subsequently formed 
the race of doctors along the western mainland 
of Scotland, and the adjacent islands ; and which, 
again, perhaps contributed something towards 
forming some of the first great medical schools 
of instruction, and to which students resorted 
from the Continent and England as well, to pro- 
secute their studies in this particular department 
of philanthropic science. 

This, and such-like instances of medical charity, 
became the forerunners of a still closer union sub- 
sisting between the Church and her care for the 
sick. The principle became more general and 
diffusive^, insomuch that not only bishops near 
their cathedrals, but priests in their respective 
parishes (when three or four parishes were made 
out of the old ones), had a house {hospitiolum) 
for the entertainment of strangers not far from 
the church. Of the former it is even said, " From 

' As a proof how the practice g^ew up among Christians, 
Maud, the first wife of Henry L of England, built two great 
hospitals in London — that of Christ Church within Aldgate, 
and that called St. Giles. 

4 See Johnson's Eccles. Laws, Oxf. ed., Excerpt of Se- 
bright, p. 188. 
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the first foundation of ecclesiastical revenues 
under the Christian Emperors, it was a customary 
law for a Bishop to assist in maintaining a general 
hospital. And with respect to the latter, we see 
the like traces of sympathetic care, — with the ad- 
dition of a principle being adopted of which, after 
a lapse of a thousand years, we are becoming 
more and more alive to the importance, viz., the 
principle of isolation, " the houses of the Rectors 
being put at a distance from the manses of the 
Priests, to avoid infection^ so often brought by 
strangers, besides other inconveniences '." 

From the word " hospitiolum," so applied to Hospital- 
a home for the reception of strangers, grew the ^"* 
new " order" of men and women, who undertook 
the charge of attendance in these places of charity ; 
a "Hospitaller*" being one who resided in a 
hospital for the above purpose. And so numer- 
ous did they eventually become, that large hos- 
pitals* were given up to their nursing care; it 

' See Johnson's Canons, vol. i. p. 188, Oxf. ed. 

* St. Isidore was priest and hospitaller in Alexandria, 
a city already alluded to, where such care was exercised 
towards the sick and dying ; the very dead coming in for 
a share of their reverential care. — (See Gibbon.) 

A law of Honorius mentions no fewer than six hundred 
nurses. 

* ''Hotel Dieu in Paris (founded by St. Laundry), was 
served by 100 nuns, and fifty novices of the Order of Hos- 
pitallers, following the rule of St. Austin." This hospital 
is said to have been at that time the largest in the world 
for the sick, but too much crowded for want of space. The 
hospital at Milan had a larger number of inmates, and, like 
our modem work-houses, received also the poor that were 
welL The best regulated seems to have been the Hospital « 

D 
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being said of tfuvtf what can hardly be said, 
perhaps, of all modem hospitals, that ^they 
watch every motion of the poor patients with 
incredible tenderness and patience, giving them 
all allowances, if not contrary to their health." 
Medicine Now the thirteenth century may be looked upon 
andSur- j^ ^^ important epoch in the development of 
medical study. Up to this time, the two branches 
of the profession had been united ; but now. Sur- 
gery began to be considered, in a measure, dis- 
tinct from Medicine. Till this time the latter 
was looked upon in the schools (for such schools, 
even in the twelfth century, as Paris'*, Montpelier, 
Salermo, and Padua, had been attracting atten- 
tion), as a part of Physics or Natural Philosophy. 
Nor was Medicine made a distinct faculty till 
A,D. 1472, although it began to be much culti- 
vated, with other serious sciences, as far back as 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Nevertheless, 
in the period alluded to, Anatomy and Botany 
were but little known — ^both, but especially . one, 
so essential to the growth of medical knowledge. 

As before remarked, the study of Physic, like 
other sciences, had then fallen into the hands of 
the Clergy. It should not, therefore, be con- 
sidered out of our way, in thus tracing the history 
of this department of education, if we look for 
a moment how it came, for legislative purposes, 

St. Philip Neri at Rome. — Butler's Lives; also see Hem- 
schen : and Papebroke, torn. ii. p. 293. 

* St Philip Neri, a.d. 1285. " Having gone through the 
studies of humanity in his own country, he was sent to Paris 
to apply himself to the study of medicine, in which charity 
was his motive." — Butler's Lives, &c., voL vi. p. 155. 
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under the notice of the Church. The councils of 
the Church may be said to have recognised its 
importance ; and although sometimes passing regu- 
lations " which would elicit a smile in the present 
age, as checks and hindrances, yet in the long 
run they gave no inconsiderable help. And if, 
on the on^ hand, some had been forbidden to 
frequent schools of medicine, or practise it out 
of their own monastery *, on account of the law 
of ''enclosure,** other monks still pursued it at 
home. While some of the secular clergy con- 
tinued, notwithstanding any such order, to teach 
and practise it as before, the result in either 
case was, that gradually, members of the clerical 
profession rose to high dignity y, through their skill 
in therapeutics. For instance, Peter Lombard (not 
the Archbishop of Paris) was First Physician to 
King Lewis the Young ; whilst in still earlier days 
a Bishop of Winchester was First Physician to 
Richard L, King of England. 

I need scarcely remark that the times of the Changes 
" Reformation," as they produced great changes in JJ[e^^«^R^{ 
ecclesiastical matters, affected in no small degree forma- 
the general public in the monasteries and hos- 
pitals, and other similar places of charity as had 

^ The Council of Lateran forbad the performance of any 
operations in which steel instruments or fire were applied 
Butler's Lives of Saints, vol. viii. p. 313. 

* See proceedings of the Council of Rheims under Inno- 
cent II., in A.D. 1 131. 

y See Wharton's Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 478. "Lec- 
tiones tamen duas in hospitio suo sociis de Decretis Gra- 
tiani, unum in distinctionibus, et alteram in causis, ad in- 
stantiam ipsorum quotidie legit," &c. 
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been used for the sick and ailing. It is true 
that the term Hospital was then, as before, used 
in a more general sense than in the present day 
—of old when not so much the sick, as the poor 
simply, are implied. In some cases, we have 
another term of "house*" or "home," whether 
bestowing an hospitality of a more specific form, 
or denoting, in the paucity of the inmates, a pro- 
portionate share of greater attention to the in- 
dividual cases. 

It is not my intention, however, to touch this 
period of our national history, either on the religious 
or political side of the question. This would be 
alien to my subject, except so far as the external 
condition of the poor was affected in their ex- 
perience of the public care. Of course, in all 
great national changes, the first affected, and 
therefore, in some instances, the most affected, are 
the poor. When the greater monasteries began 
to be suppressed (a.d. 1539), and dissolved, with 
all their faults (and they were many), the act 
was not accomplished without difficulty, owing, 
partly, to the fact that "the common people* 

■ In the sense of a place of shelter for travellers, Spenser, 
in his " FaSrie Queene,'* uses it — 

"Whereas they spide a goodly Castle, plaste 
Foreby a river in a pleasant dale ; 
Which choosing for that evening's hospitale^ 
They thither march t."— Book IL Canto ii. 

* See Strype's Annals, " Life of Abp. Parker," I. cap. x. p. 
227, "Domus Leprosorum," apud Bobbing: " It is the gift and 
foundation of George Clifford, Gentleman, of charity. There 
are harboured none but poor lazar people, who beg for their 
living. It is not charged with any tenth." But see also an 
account of '' Hospitale Leprosorum Sancti Laurentii juxta 
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well liked them, because of the hospitality^ they 
used." 

" Moreover, the rich also had education here for 
their children," — which facts educed the promises ^ 
that were made, so as to secure a readier acquies- 
cence, " that by these revenues of the monasteries 
better provision should be made for the poor/* 

But as to which promises, the historian briefly 
adds, "nothing of this came to pass." "Refor- 
mation" ought not necessarily to imply destruc- 
tion : nor is a conditional promise made the less 
grave, when one part of the condition is fulfilled, 
but not the other. 

At all events, there were found men, who, at 
such a time, were not slow in denouncing many 
of the growing evils, both then and at a subse- 
quent period, which form a connecting link with 
the present history. Latimer, well known for his 
eloquence, through his plain Saxon language, was 
now aged, and a great court-preacher. He seized the 
opportunity of his position to plead with the king ^ 
and many of the great men, the cause of the poor. 
Bernard Gilpin had also some words to say in 
speaking of "the miseries of the poor, and the 
wrongs and hardships they endured." "Look," 
saith he, in his quaintness, "how Lady Avarice 

Cantuariam,'' p. 224, ibid, " A woman was appointed over 
it under the name of a Prioress, and certain poor women .... 
who there were placed by the Abbot of St. Augustine's for 
the time being. By the first foundation, there was ap- 
pointed a relief for leprous people.'^ — Strype's Mem. of Hen. 
VI 1 1., I. pt. i. p. 532. 

^ See list of promises, Strype's Mem. of Hen. VIII., 

p. 533. 

« Strype's Mem. of Edw. VI., II. pt.ii. p. 133. 
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hath set on work, — and even the weakest go to 

the wall *." 

The period of what may be called the transition 
state of the hospital -question, was a time, no 
doubt, of great suffering with that class of our 
population of which we are speaking. The past 
system was gone, never to be recalled ; and the 
future had not dawned, much less had it laid hold 
of the public mind. The Church had divorced 
herself, or, through circumstances, had been com- 
pelled to divorce herself, from that portion of a 
people which for centuries had been her special 
care, — if I may so speak, the legacy of her Divine 
founder. Who can deny (as I have said) that there 
were many abuses which had gradually grown up, 
and enveloped the whole range of Ecclesiasticism, 
and which sooner or later, when they come, will 
always invite the rude hand of the spoiler, and of 
many who are willing to correct and amend every- 
thing but themselves } And yet we cannot, as 
Protestants, conceal the fact which history has 
recorded under the previous system, that multi- 
tudes of sick and ailing, for generations found 
a home and refuge here. And many, too, had 
the benefit of all such knowledge as the times 
could generously afford. In short, any scientific 
knowledge of surgery or medicine which existed, 
was centered here. Of. the records of our own 
history, this at least is certain, that some of the 
oldest Celtic * manuscripts found in the Hebrides, 
are on medical subjects, some of them being said 
to be as early as the twelfth century. And again, 

* Strype's Memor. Eccles., K. Edw. VL, IL pt. ii. p. 134. 
« See " Good Words," i860, Life of St. Columba. 
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to speak of generations anterior to the monastic 
system being developed in the organism of the 
Church, it seems that St. Basil's act of building 
for the sick, long before the word "hospital or 
infirmary'" was known in Christian history, fixed 
the first name of " Basileas," used, and preceding 
the many other names which would be subse- 
quently adopted. And so impregnated was his 
mind with the subject of nursing the suffering 
poor, that in his writings he is continually bor- 
rowing from the healing science the phraseology 
by which he would particularize what is needful 
for the care and well-being of the soul ! 

Now those histories which give us an account 
of these times of the Reformation, are necessarily 
more meagre on the points alluded to, than upon 
some others. The reason is obvious enough. 
The outcry was rather about those things which 
affect the majority of the population (who would 
therefore make themselves heard the more read- 
ily), such as " leases, copyholds, rents, enclosures," 
&c., &c., mere secular questions, which produced 
disturbance then, and which have more or less 
cropped up for discussion in the present day. 

But, independently of what we believe from 

' St. Basil himself appears to have used different terms to 
express his idea of such an institution ; in one place it is 
frr«x<'^pv^€ia ; again, in Ep. 94, it is xaraycbycov, or a lodging- 
place ; or again, as a place open to strangers who wanted 
6€pcnrfiat, or peculiar treatment. Whilst Sozomen, in his Ec- 
clesiastical History, vi. 34, writes : — " npoca-rrj dc koi /Sao-tXet- 
aios S 7rT0)^S)v cariv ijriOTjfi&raTop learayoiyiov, vno BaccXeiov rov 
Koicrapciaf firuTKonov Karaa-Kivaadtv^ d<l> ov t^p irpvarf^opLav 
TTjp apxQP cXo^c, Koi m pvp €;(<&•'* 
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d priori reasoning, and though there may be 
a want of historical details, we are sure that a 
revolution which was affecting the whole political 
framework of the kingdom, would necessarily as- 
sail this portion of the people's inheritance. There 
shop is a letter extant of Bishop Ridley », in which he 
imdsfor plcads in the strongest terms for the suffering 
• P^^""- poor. He not only asks in Christ's Name, but he 
asks as though, embodied in the poor, Christ Him- 
self was present And, therefore, it is "for Christ" 
he asks for the royal palace of Bridewell, which, 
with the estate belonging to the hospital of the 
Savoy, was made over for the use of the indigent 
poor. For the poor, no doubt, was the provision 
made in both cases ; but, probably, there was 
a change of application, on the principle that a 
minority, though suffering more, must give way 
to the majority, though suffering less. Still, there 
was a move in the right direction. For, by letters 
patent, Edward VI. in the seventh year of his 
reign ^ "did found, erect, and establish three 
hospitals in and near London, called the hospitals 
of King Edward VI. of Christ, Bridewell, St' 
Thomas the Apostle V — institutions subsequently 
assured by Queen Elizabeth. But whatever might 
be the exact meaning of the term as exemplified 
in the Institutions, there is no reference as yet 

^ St. Basil had preceded Bishop Ridley in this kind of 
argument. It is related of him " that he persuaded men not 
to scorn man, nor to disown Christ, the Head of all, by their 
inhumanity to their fellow-beings." — See Westminster Re- 
view, 

^ Statutes, King Edw. VI., June 26. 

^ See Statutes, Queen Eliz., p. 611, quarto ed. 
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to the sick poor in particular, although the Church 
in a measure still kept her hold upon these hos- 
pitals, so far as that a provision was made that 
"every bishop^ shall visit and reform hospitals 
within his diocese." No doubt, the idea became 
enlarged when royalty, acting in the direction 
spoken of, gives permission and encouragement Royal cn- 
to others, not only *'to erect an hospital," butj^^*' 
such places as would bear other designations, — a 
" Maison de Dieu," an " abiding-place," " a house 
of correction ; " and certain privileges are vouch- 
safed to Founders, adding, "that ;£'io in lands, 
at the least, should be assured to an hospital." 

It may be added, Royalty did no more than 
what was reasonable and right in the exhibition 
of such zeal. For had it not in a preceding reign 
been mainly instrumental in producing the changes 
that had supervened? And yet, paint we the 
character of one of her Majesty's predecessors 
in colours as black as we desire, there remains 
the fact, that the people themselves had permitted\ 
nay, sanctioned, through their representatives, the 
very rapacity which had marked the " Reforma- 
tion " at its starting-point. 

Now, what passed four years subsequently, 
seems to come nearer to our own times in specify- 
ing the particular requirements ; still, some points 
are wanting, such as ** nursing the sick, or helping 
sufferers by accidents." The wording of the Act " 

^ A.D. 1572, 14 Eliz., cap. V. p. 606. 

* Great powers were given to Henry VI I L by his Parlia- 
ment, to make such alterations as to hospitals, and alms- 
houses, as the king saw fit. See Froude, vol. v. p. 70. 

"^ Statutes, Act passed in 43 Queen Elizabeth. 
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is simply " that all the surplusage of money which 
shall be remaining in the said stock of any county, 
shall, by direction of the more part of the Jus- 
tices of Peace in their Quarter- Sessions, be or- 
dered, distributed, and bestowed for the relief of 
the poor hospitals of the county, and of those that 
shall sustain losses by fire, water, the sea, or other 
casualties, and to such other charitable purposes 
for the relief of the poor." 

Let us recollect, however, that the changes 
which at this period of our history were affecting 
the whole range of society, were at work also in 
that profession which eventually would become 
such an assistance to the poor. It was soon after 
the " Reformation " that the two branches of the 
healing art, hitherto so closely connected, were 

iicine divided into two orders, of Medicine and Surgery. 

^^" Nor were changes wanting in another direction. 
In the fifteenth century diseases appeared, un- 
known before in Europe, — new medicines also, 
with new treatment equally strange. The art, 
which had hitherto been confined to the use of 
vegetable simples, enlarged its stores by the in- 
troduction of additional drugs, especially those 
of a mineral kind ". From a feeling which began 
to shew itself more and more, in the consideration 
of health, and the prolongation of human life, the 

lege of profession took up a higher status of its own. 

rsicians, jj^g Physicians of London were made a body cor- 
porate ®, with certain privileges and rights. 

" Sharon Turner's Hist., vol. iii. p. 15. 
*» " Et quod idem praesidens, et collegium, sive communi- 
tas, habeat successionem perpetuam et commune sigillum 



r. 
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And at the same time, with higher responsibilities 
laid upon them as a class, more distinct requirements 
of their ability were imposed to subserve the com- 
mon weal. For instance, " that no person p of the 
said Politick Body and Commonalty aforesaid, be 
suffered to exercise and practise Physick, but only 
those persons that be profound, sad (i.e. sedate), 
and discreet, groundly learned, and deeply studied 
in Physick." Corresponding privileges were granted, 
" that Physicians were discharged from serving the 
office of Watch and Ward." And as a precaution 
for guarding the public health, " Four physicians 
shall be chosen yearly ^ to sell apothecary wares 
in London." And yet, many years must elapse 
before this first idea in legislative care takes a 
substantial form in the enactments which, on the 
score of health, guard against adulterations of any 
form in food and drink, — and can I say in medi- 
cine ? And, as a special compliment to the phy- 
sicians practising in London, it was enacted, not- 
withstanding the legalised separation of the two 
offices, "Any Physician in London may practise 
Surgery." 

Almost the same may be said, mutatis mutandis^ Incorpora- 
of the Incorporation of Surgeons and Barbers, surgeons 
They were endowed by the State with certain pri- and Bar- 
vileges ; they were exempted from certain public 
duties to which other civilians were liable. " They 
shall be exempt from parish offices, and from 

negotiis dictis communitatis et Praesidentis in perpetuum 
serviturum.*'— Stat. Hen. VIII., Ann. 14, 15. 

' Ann. 14, 15, Hen. VIII., confirmed in the reign of 
Edw. VI. 

* Statutes, Hen. VIII., a.d. 1513. ' 
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bearing armour or other services, as well in battles 
and field and other, to stand unharnessed and 
unweaponed, to the help and comfort of the 
King's liege people in the time of their need;" 
in short, "they shall be discharged of Quests 
or other things." 
Infection. A long period of time has elapsed in the course 

of the inquiry since we touched upon the im- 
portant subject of Infection. But the topic meets 
us in the expression of the popular mind at the 
historical periods of the two reigns of Henry VIII. ' 
and James I. We may add, however, that the 
feeling at the time is rather under the expres- 
sion oi fear, than any habitual sense of the im- 
portance of following it, and tracking out, in the 
subtleties of its progress, or using precautions for 
arresting the same. That is, the feeling is shewn 
when any epidemic arises, committing its ravages 
among the population. But it may be alleged, 
it is only under such circumstances that there is 
need of watchfulness, if the feeling is present al- 

' It shewed itself, however, in a direction in which, even 
now-a-days, people do not always attach the weight of im- 
portance which probably it deserves. 

" And forasmuch as such persons, using the mystery and 
faculty of surgery, oftentimes meddle and take into their 
care and house such sick and diseased persons as have 
been infected with pestilence, great -pox, and such other 
contagious infirmities, do use or exercise barbery, as 
washing or shaving, or other feats thereto belonging, 
which is very perilous for infecting the King's liege people 
resorting to their shops or houses, there being washed or 
shaven. It is enacted that of those members of the craft, 
neither shall invade the province of the other." — Statutes, 
Hen. VIII., p. 306, quarto ed. 
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ways, though not expressed— acting, it may be, 
like the lower current of a river, which is pre- 
sent, though invisibly, and in silence running its 
course. 

At all events, it is true enough when any par- 
ticular form of epidemic disorder appears, when 
there is a danger of a great population being 
assailed, then there is no lack of care; public 
feeling is aroused; both shops and houses are 
comprehended within the area of legislation. 
And even the power of choice is taken from in- 
dividuals — ^trenching, it may be said, almost upon 
" the liberty of the subject" — ^that the evil may at 
once be arrested. 

But whatever may be thought of public feeling 
so expressed by legislation, it certainly fell short 
of that systematic watchfulness which prevailed 
many centuries before: although knowledge, at 
least in its practical bearing' upon the subject 
of infection, had scarcely progressed beyond the 
rudiments. Nor was this more apparent when, 
in a subsequent reign, in the time of James I., 
the most severe of Draconian laws was sum- 
moned to protect the safety of the public by the 
legislation of the country. At least, what would 

• Alexandria, for instance, had many hospitals, the at- 
tendants in which were called " parabolani,*' which means, 
strictly speaking, the reckless, venturesome persons, that is, 
nurses in infectious diseases, "ad curanda debilium aegra 
corpora," who placed themselves at the disposal of the 
bishops. See of the Empress Placella ; Theod. Hist. Eccl. 
V. 18 ; Westminster Review. A great plague occurred at 
Alexandria, ajd. 260 — 268 ; " Many of the brethren nursed 
the sick, saved them, whilst they died themselves** 
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be thought in the present day of an enactment 
in the spirit of the following, however great the 
anxiety might be to protect Her Majesty's sub- 
jects from all bodily risk? "If any infected* 
person aforesaid so commanded to keep house, 
shall, contrary to such commandment, wilfully 
and contemptuously go about, and shall converse 
in company, bearing any infectious sore upon him 
uncured, that such person or persons shall be 
taken, deemed, and adjudged as a felon, and 
suffer pains of death*, as in cases of felony." 

It is true that such carelessness and indifference, 
to the best interests of society, might become the 

* Act (with the plague) passed 2nd year of James I., 1605. 

■ We may contrast this with the provisions of the " Public 
Health Act, 1875," as quoted in the Blue Book (Sixth Ann. 
Report), p. 31 1 : " Penalties are recoverable from persons 
who wilfully do certain actions which tend to spread con- 
tagious disease ; viz., any person who, while suffering from 
such a disease, enters any public conveyance without noti- 
fying to the owner or driver that he is so suffering, or wil- 
fully exposes himself, without proper precautions against 
spreading the disorder, in any street, public place, or con- 
veyance, or who, being in charge of a child or other person 
so suffering, so exposes the sufferer ; any owner or driver 
of a public conveyance who does not immediately provide 
for the disinfection of his conveyance after it has, to his 
knowledge, conveyed a person so suffering; any person 
who, without previously disinfecting, gives, lends, sells, trans- 
mits, or exposes any bedding, clothing, rags, or other things 
which have been exposed to infection from such disorders ; 
and lastly, any person who knowingly lets any house, room, 
or part of a house in which any person suffering from a 
dangerous contagious disorder has been, without having 
disinfected the same to the satisfaction of a medical prac- 
titioner, to be testified by a certificate." — Blue Booky No. 6, 
Local Gov. Board, p. 311. 
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means of conveying death unto others, who might 
innocently be brought into contact where an infec- 
tious disorder exists. This might be alleged as 
an apology, and no doubt was felt as an apology 
at this legislative period of our history ; shewing, 
moreover, how great was the fear which could 
evoke such a severity of punishment. Neverthe- 
less, for the credit of society even then, it may be 
added, "that the Act was to continue no longer 
than until the end of the first Session of the next 
Parliament." 

But in a subsequent reign, more than half-a-cen- The Poor- 
tury later, we reach an important epoch in the ^^• 
history of this part of our subject which affects 
the poor. England, for some time previously, had 
begun to extend her commercial influence, partly 
as giving a vent to that spirit of enterprise which 
distinguishes the nation, partly for the acquisition 
of wealth and influence, and again, as a natural 
outlet for an increasing population, and more espe- 
cially that portion of it (her own boundaries being 
narrowed by the sea) whose pecuniary means were 
small, and towards whom charity is felt and exer- 
cised. So that, notwithstanding the provision that 
had been attempted to be made through the enact- 
ment of the Poor-Law in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the necessity was felt to be so great,— owing to the 
"number* and continual increase of the poor," 
" having become very great and exceeding burden- 
some," . . . *' not only within the precincts of London, 
but throughout the kingdom y," — that powers were 

* Act of Oiarles IL, A.D. 1662, cap. 12. 

7 Social disturbances were apprehended. See Act, ibid* 
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given to make rates, &c. a state of things which 
undoubtedly shews us what that section of the 
community must have been suffering, which, along 
with accidents and disease had to do battle with 
the evils of poverty. As yet there was no suffi- 
cient provision to meet the special wants of those 
who could least help themselves, beyond the es- 
tablishment of "corporations or work -houses in 
the cities of London and Westminster, and the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey," to which others 
were added subsequently. A state of things which 
could not be otherwise (at least the Statutes do 
not contradict it), where the increase of the popu- 
lation, even at that period of our history, was com- 
plained of as a " public burden '." For in propor- 
tion to the increase of the population, and its 
poverty, would the sick-list rise ; and the more so 
in cases of infection, where the poor would natu- 
rally, in their dwellings, be more closely packed 
together, with the greater risk of propagating 
disease, 
dvance To connect, then, this spirit of foreign enterprise 
id Surgi- on the part of the English people with the im- 
ilscience. portant topic of infection, we have to view a period 
of time which gives us a fresh advance in medical 
and surgical science. For as these two had al- 
ready received a line of demarcation in their re- 
spective spheres of professional labour, so likewise 
did Surgery take up its own independent position 
in relation to any other profession to which it had 
been allied, proving not only the importance and 
the distinctiveness of its special province, but 

* The wording is, "very great and exceeding burthen- 
some." — ^Act of Charles IL, A.D. 1662, cap. 12. 
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moreover, that there had been an advance in 
knowledge, which did more than keep pace with 
the higher position it had acquired. But, on the 
subject of infection, whatever advance had been 
made in the acquisition of knowledge, it is clear 
that the public mind had become fully alive to 
the fact (judging from past experience) that an 
intercourse with foreign parts could not be main- 
tained without ^r^^/^r/^'^^^«//^«^ being used; and 
that previous invasions of the plague attacking 
the population proved the necessity of care in re- 
gard to houses, &c., but that ships also coming from 
infected places must be more effectually subjected 
to quarantine. In other words, that whatever had 
been the caution on the previous appearances of 
the malady, this safeguard must be increased, for 
the better preventing the same from being brought, 
from foreign parts, into Great Britain. 

But during the whole of this period of our The action 
national history in connection with this subject, q^^^j^^ 
little or nothing has been said about the action 
of the Church. It has been already remarked, 
this is a period of transition, when the old state 
of things had irrevocably vanished, and the 
new, which marks the "Georgian era,'* had only 
begun to develope. We have seen what the ** Re- 
formation" had effected in breaking up the old 
system, and how that a portion of the wreck had 
been asked for by the representatives of the 
Church, and, one might almost say, had in some 
small measure been saved to meet the pressing 
wants of a population, not yet trained to fall in 
with changes which had begun to affect the poor 
more particularly. We have seen also, that the 

£ 
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Legislature from time to time felt the pressure of 
new necessities, and began to grope their way 
towards meeting these fresh demands upon their 
attention. 

And from the germs of a Poor-Law, which had 
been called for and adopted, other Institutions 
sprang of a cognate kind, our trade meanwhile 
beginning to tell, in various ways, upon what was, 
curiously enough, even in those days, complained 
of as an evil, viz. the increase of poor in a super- 
abundant population, the gulf, perhaps, becoming 
wider between wealth and poverty ! Although, in 
all these matters now, it was not the Church but 
the State which was felt the most, the spiritual 
gradually making way for the interposition of the 
secular authorities, whose task was obviously to 
look more after the lower than the higher or- 
^ailism of humanity. 

Still, the Church did not lose sight of what 
aforetime was, and had long been, her special pro- 
vince. Much, of necessity, was given up, but this 
was not altogether without advantage to society 
at large. A prop had, in a measure, been re- 
moved from aiding the sick and ailing, but a sub- 
stitute had been evoked in the "Lay Element" of 
society. Slowly, perhaps, it grew ; for the prin- 
ciple is the same in national life, as is the de- 
velopment of man himself: it is by gradual steps 
that the progress is marked. History tells us that 
" while the dependents of Somerset and Northum- 
berland were appropriating hospitals and schools, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen had founded others 
at their own expense^ and now, on the invitation 
of the king, they proceeded with more effective 
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energy." St Thomas's Hospital, which had been 
suppressed, was purchased by the Corporation 
for impotent and diseased poor ; St. Bartholomew's 
was surrendered into the Mayor's hands *. 

What has preceded, then, shews us the early 
working of a principle, of which we shall have 
occasion to speak more fully hereafter. Mean- 
while, much encouragement was given to Laymen, 
whose wealth had been accumulating, to employ 
the same in a spirit of charity towards others — 
the class spoken of in their poverty. For as yet, 
probably, it was poverty rather than sickness which 
elicited the sympathy. And instances were not 
wanting (as if these precautions were used for 
securing the permanency of these charitable insti- 
tutions) to urge endowments as the accompani- 
ments of their being founded. 

But even with these changes, which might be 
looked upon as the necessary results of the old 
system, there was one which, above all others, 
held its ground long after other fresh principles 
had begun to make themselves felt. As before 
observed, the Church, through her clerical mem- 
bers, had acquired, and once upon a time had 
monopolized, the possession of medical and sur- 
gical knowledge. If I may so speak, the Church 
had long been its nursing mother ; .and although 
at the commencement of the " Reformation ^ " we 

• Froude's Hist, of Engl., vol. v. p. 396. The House 
of Grey Friars was repaired and refitted for the education 
of poor children, under the name of Christ's Hospital. 

^ '^ Forasmuch as the science and cunning of physic and 
surgery (to perfect knowledge whereof be requisite both 
great learning and ripe experience) is daily within this realm 
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find a body of men distinctly set apart for this 
important duty, with privileges granted and duties 
prescribed, as sanctioned by law, nevertheless 
the system that had prevailed lingered long, that, 
without a clerical guarantee for learning and 
ripe experience, they could not exercise their art 
" to the surety and comfort of all manner of 
people." It is true that the direct representatives 
of the Church could, in such a line of duty, " call 
in to their aid " such men as might assist them in 
the examinations ; still the fact remains, that the 
Church used the privilege, and for years aften- 
wards retained it, in order to prevent others from 
practising who might be ignorant, to the risk of 
the king's subjects. But far better than this line 
was the result which subsequently followed, in that 
the two professions became so far dissociated, that 
each, in the care of humanity, had its own dis- 
tinctive sphere of labour, begetting respectively 
greater care and study, — which advance soon led 
to other developments, for the benefit of society 
at large. 

exercised by a great multitude of ignorant persons '* 

" Be it therefore (to the surety and comfort of all manner of 
people), by the authority of the present Parliament, enacted, 
That no person within the city of London, nor within seven 
miles of the same, take upon him to exercise and occupy 
as a physician or surgeon, except he be first examined, ap- 
proved, and admitted by the Bishop of London, or by the 
Dean of St. Paul's, for the time being, calling to him, or 
them, four doctors of physick, and for surgery other expert 
persons in that faculty ; and for the first examination such as 
they shall think convenient, and afterwards always four of 
them that have been so approved." — a.d. 15 ii, 3rd year of 
Henry VI I L, entitled, "An Act for the appointing of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons.^' 
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It is true that, in one sense, the Professions are 
still conjoined — twin-sisters of the same family — 
since man in his complicated nature is the subject 
on which they have both to expend their labour 
and anxieties. And so marvellous is the structure, 
that the knowledge arrived at and mastered by 
either of the two, is, in reference to man's com- 
fort and necessities, often too little to do all it 
wishes to effect ! Indeed, it so happens, and per- 
haps will happen always, that, even in our lower 
nature, there are intricacies to understand of one 
single organ which will more than baffle the in- 
vestigations of a lifetime. Of course, we must 
admit, in man's organism the soul takes prece- 
dence of the body, and the study of the soul im- 
plies investigation of the Highest kind as to its 
nature, its operations, and when aspiring upwards 
towards Him who, in His own essential perfec- 
tions, is the " First Great Cause of all." Even 
a heathen could speak of the " Divinae particula 
aurae." In other words, there is a living principle 
within each of us, innate, and yet supernatural, 
dwelling as though within the precincts of a taber- 
nacle, erect to-day, but which may be taken down 
to-morrow. 

But what say we of the body ? Without reve- 
lation, experience tells us of its weakness, its cor- 
ruptibility, and the liability to disease, sickness, 
and death, which is the lot of all ; as though, with- 
out the soul, the body cannot live, so dependent 
is the body for its uncertain and transient exist- 
ence. And revelation adds, that on the sixth day • 

< ** Credatur, si nulla Scripturarum^uctoritas, seu veritatis 
ratio contradicit, hominem ita factum sexto die, ut cor^om 
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of this world's creation was the body made, that 
among the things of earth it might take its place ; 
while the soul is given by the very inspiration of 
God, irrespective of all time, undefined, and reach- 
ing onward to the Great Father of every thing * ! 

But then the very union was to be of such 
a kind, that in this body of clay, of sickness, and 
sorrow, the very life of the soul would so act upon 
the body, that it would become transformed into 
a living temple of God, ever sacred, ever holy,— 
verifying to the letter the declaration, that " man 
is not a body, but a living soul." 

And if on earth the body cannot live without 
the soul, such is to be the glorious transformation 
of the body, made precious in its vileness, that to 
both together, so sanctified, so redeemed, the soul 
hereafter will not live "in its perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss " without the adjunct of the risen 
and glorified body I 

quidem humani ratio causalis in elementis mundi esset, anima 
vero jam ipsa crearetur." — St. Augustin. in vii. sup. Gen., 
cap. 29. Quoted by St. Thorn. Aquin., torn. xx. p. 420. 

' "Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew ?'' Job xxxviii. 28. 



PART 11. 

WE have now reached the second part of our 
inquiry into the history of the hospital- 
question. It is obviously the most important 
part, requiring more insight into details, not only 
because it may be called the outcome of all that 
has preceded, but, as the issue of previous develop- 
ments, because it will become, like the past, the 
witness of fresh advancement, in medical and sur- 
gical science. Who can doubt the truth of this Advance 
statement, if we cast our eye over a period of the IJid^gurg?- 
last half, or, as I have remarked, even a quarter ^al science, 
of a century ? Besides the knowledge of disease, 
as before mentioned, how many surgical opera- 
tions upon the human body in its sufferings can 
now be safely attempted and accomplished, which 
a practitioner could only venture to look at, re- 
gretting his inability to give help, much less effect 
a cure ! The diagnosis, in a particular case, might 
be perfect, but the fear was, lest even the at- 
tempt should be made, at the risk of life. 

And the very perfection of the knowledge made 
the fact the more tantalizing, in that there was 
a line beyond which, practically, the very best of 
human skill dare not pass. Besides the operation 
itself, other points had to be considered, whether 
the shock would be too great for the patient's 
system to bear, when the operation was over; 
or again, whether in the very act, the suffering 
should prove too excessive for humanity to endure. 
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At all events, for instance, the effect of recent 
discoveries in the use of " Anaesthetics," has given 
a lever to surgical and medical science which 
former generations knew not of; and things are 
now accomplished in any well-regulated hospital, 
which would have excited astonishment as well 
as thankfulness, the time being gone by for at- 
tributing them to a power supernatural. 

Now, in touching this portion of history, we may 
see some of the connecting links which serve to 
. unite the present with the past ; the present order 
of things commencing a little after the beginning 
of the last century, and so comprising a period 
of time exceeding 150 years. As I have said, 
the "Lay-element" had already acquired an influ- 
ence in this particular direction, and began to be 
felt still further, while the public mind became 
more and more alive to the importance of these 
charitable institutions; and the Church — because 
stripped of, or rather, because she had abdicated, 
certain privileges and duties, which were for- 
merly, in a peculiar manner, her own — did not 
relax her hold or diminish her efforts on their 
behalf. On the contrary, although acting in a 
more contracted sphere, from that day to this, 
the Church, through her clergy, has always oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the working of these 
houses of Christian Charity. It is but little to 
say, that they, throughout the country, are gene- 
rally found amongst the regular staff in the ad- 
ministration, giving up their time and labour, and 
counting it no degradation to their higher office, 
that the work is often of the humblest and most 
secular kind. 
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And besides time and labour, no subscription- 
list, (can the same be said equally of all other 
sections of society ?) wherever these hospitals are 
developed, is without a large proportion of clerical 
names. They know that without money these 
Places cannot be maintained ; and by experience 
they become aware, that an advance in medical 
or surgical skill implies, as a necessary conse- 
quence, not a diminution, but an increase of pe- 
cuniary means. I add, it is but little to say all 
this, because the clergy are fully aware that such 
co-operation is neither more nor less than the 
fulfilling of a plain ministerial duty, after the ex- 
ample of Him "who went about doing good," 
to the bodies as well as the souls of men ! And 
yet not only so, but because the labour is itself 
a legacy which has, in the good providence of 
God, been handed down from age to age, and 
from generation to generation. In short, that 
here is a responsibility for tAe Church Herself^ 
that what the Church as a body once did, they 
as members are ready to fulfil ; and that the lack 
of means which the Church now fails to possess, 
they are ready, out of their abundance or their 
poverty (as the case may be), proportionately to 
supply. 

Nor is this forgotten by those of superior 
dignity in the Church. Just as in past days, 
when property and the highest intellect were com- 
bined in the individual Churchman, and we learn 
to admire the self-denial which prompted the 
spending of such gifts upon the sick and needy ; 
even so in modern days, at a time which was not 
marked for any excessive warmth of zeal amid 
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much apathy and indifference, it is something to 
record, that a man like the great Bishop Butler 
considered the hospital as claiming a special * part 
of his Diocesan care. 

Without touching, however, more upon this 
point of agreement, on the other hand, there are 
differences which exist between the present and 
past generations. Perhaps some of them do not 
amount to much, except as shewing that changes, 
which had overtaken other parts of the national 
mind, were evidenced here ; and that whatever 
Christian feeling was expressed in the exercise 
of generosity towards such matters as hospital 
or infirmary - work, in its various phases, there 
was not, outwardly at least, the selfsame acknow- 
ledgment of what was sacred and holy. For 
instance, in the founding of such institutions, after 
a time, we no longer hear of " God's House ;" nor 
are they spoken of as places " dedicated to God *," 

■ He laid the foundation-stone of the Newcastle Infirmary, 
1757, and was a principal supporter of the same. Accord* 
ingly, the Bishops of Durham are considered officially the 
" High Patrons" of the institution. 

In addition to the above, this eminent Prelate long con- 
tinued to aid the Bristol Hospital, of which city he was pre- 
viously Bishop, before translated to Durham. There were 
three other hospitals in London, in the welfare of which he 
felt a special interest. 

Besides other reasons for such sympathy, it may have 
been, with his penetrating knowledge of human nature, that 
Yitfelt there was here an instrument for laying hold of the 
affections of the great masses of our population. 

* " The old spirit presiding over the distribution of medi- 
cal aid is seen in the very names of existing hospitals. 
In Paris, and in many of the chief towns of France, the 
leading hospital is nobly called " Hotel Dieu" ; for surely it 
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in the names of Christ's blessed Apostles, or other 
saintly characters. They began to be assimilated * 
rather to the spirit of the age in which they were 
built ; the position which they chanced to occupy 
in street or alley, in quiet suburb, or in crowded 
thoroughfare, gave name to the hospital. Till, 
again, another change supervened, or rather, what 
may be called a return^ to what was once ad- 
opted, that the name of the Donor should give 
the title of distinctiveness. Unless we add that, 
as superior to the title of any ordinary individual, 
though a donor®. Royalty was invited, as likely to 
elicit a larger amount of public patronage, and 
to stamp it with the recommendation of the 
highest rank and dignity. 

London', as might be expected, was the first 
to give an impulse to this fresh movement of 
charitable work. And from this, as from a great 

is doing the work of the Creator, to assist those who cannot 
assist themselves. In Berlin, as well as in Paris, there are 
great hospitals named La Charity ; in Stockholm, the city 
hospital is termed the Seraphim." — Plea for Reform^ pamph., 
(Birmingham, 1864). 

* e.g. In the metropolis, for that of St. Thomas, or St. Bar- 
tholomew, we find the Westminster, the London, the Great 
Northern, the King's College, University College hbspitals, 
&c., &c. 

* See previously, in the history of St. Basil. 

* The term is applied specially to five of our great hos- 
pitals in London, in which we may perceive the original 
model of the present Poor- Law administration in the metro- 
polis. But the title has also been conceded to a large 
number elsewhere in the kingdom, as e.g. in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, &c., &c. 

' Westminster Hospital (earliest of the third period class) 
was founded A.D. 1719. 
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centre of population and wealth, the spirit began 
to be stirred throughout the various counties of 
England. And, therefore, in the various county- 
towns, each must have its hospital or infirmary, 
soon to give birth to other institutions of a kin- 
dred class, when the population and public spirit 
warranted them ; bringing back for a special use, 
what was once used as a general term, the name 
of" Dispensaries." These differed from infirmaries 
in some respects, and especially in this, that in the 
{ormer,minorc2ises were treated, not what are called 
accidents, or the more serious forms of sickness or 
disease. But in imparting relief, they presented 
one advantage over the general hospital or infir- 
mary, in that patients could be visited, through this 
agency, at their own homes, which the former 
never have professed to do. These, again, led 
to other ramifications in special hospitals, where 
the cure of some particular organ of the human 
body was the object, — an additional help in doing 
battle with physical ailments, and to the progress 
of medical knowledge. 

Again, to come down to our own day, these 
Institutions, in course of time, developed still 
further, and that in a direction where they were 
most required for patients in the country, and at 
a distance from the general hospital. Some years, 
e however, had to pass before the cottage ^ hospital 



ds. 



' The system was originated by Mr. Napper, of Cranleigh, 
—especially applicable to rural districts. Its advantages 
are these amongst others : (i .) isolation, (2.) home-com- 
forts, (3.) schools for teaching nursing, (4.) patients pay 
weekly, according to their means. Infectious cases are not 
admitted, except where special provision is made, — See 
Dr, Parkes. 
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found its place. And yet, helps in sickness are 
as needful in the country, proportionately to the 
population, as in the 4:own. For human life is as 
valuable in the one case as in the other. And so 
these cottage hospitals may be made to have a 
value beyond all other places of the kind (which 
probably will be the next development), that, in 
case of epidemic disorders, here at once are means 
at hand to which, in the country, an infectious 
case can be removed, perhaps with perfect safety. 
At least, the distance of removal would probably 
be shorter than to the general hospital elsewhere, 
— a manifest advantage to the patient. And the 
isolation would be as perfect here for the benefit 
of the other occupants of the cottage that has 
been left by the patient, where, it may be, amongst 
other evils in a crowded family, there is defective 
ventilation, whilst, perhaps, the poisoned water of 
a well is the only substitute for adulterated drink 
of another kind ! 

Now these various infirmaries and hospitals are 
generally of the same type, I mean, when they 
are large enough to require a special care of admi- 
nistration. And when new ones are built to over- where to 
take the necessities of a town or neighbourhood, ^!^^ ^®*" 
the Founders generally give a preference to the 
old plan of keeping away from the densest parts 
of a population, although, through lapse of time, 
and as land becomes more valuable for building 
purposes, the old may be now in the very midst 
of a crowded city ^, As to the working of those 
places, one difference must be considered, that 
according to the neighbourhood and its business, 

' e.g. Manchester and other places. 
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such is the nature of many of the accidents, or 
special forms of disease. For instance, where mines 
exist, or manufactories with their complicated 
machinery, or where the employments are of a 
dangerous class, especially when want of care is 
promoted through a constant familiarity with dan- 
ger, then the cases, as a matter of course, assume 
the greatest gravity. Some, tempted by high 
wages, although fully aware of the risk of life 
being cut short \ will seek the employment : just as 
others in a coal-pit, with a full sense of the risk, 
will disobey orders, rather than forfeit the advan- 
tage of a better light for work. It is in such 
a school, where experience is constantly adding to 
human knowledge: and it is here where know- 
ledge again re-acts for good, to the alleviation, 
sometimes, one must hope, to the permanent cure, 
of sufferers. As it is under such circumstances 
as these that some of our earliest great hospitals 
were established, the call for them being, not 
so much the number of the population, as the 
nature of the employment which required them. 
The official programme for the support and ad- 

* There are many trades which affect greatly the health 
of work-people. The baneful conditions may be traced to 
one of two causes, or both combined, viz. dust and gases, 
or volatile emanations. The diseases to which dust in the 
arts give rise are, principally and primarily, chesi affections^ 
mineral and metallic dust being the most active, vegetable 
and animal the least : e.g. according to Peacock, the mean 
age of the grindstone-makers does not exceed twenty-four 
years. Amongst the Sheffield grinders (steel) a man was 
considered old at forty-five. To the use of the fan, adopted 
now for some time, it was difficult to habituate the work- 
man. Health-education would have helped him to over- 
come his scruples. 
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ministration of these institutions is pretty nearly 
the same in a majority, if not in all cases ; the 
first starting-point being, perhaps, that God put it 
into the heart of some one to give largely of their 
substance, either during, or after, their lifetime; 
such a gift forming the nucleus for other benefac- 
tions, added from time to time, which, aided by 
public annual subscriptions, keep the machinery 
going. And sometimes it has so happened, that 
this first zeal of the promoters has never been 
exceeded in after generations. On the contrary, 
the flame, which originally shone forth, has be- 
come weaker in its influence, notwithstanding the 
increase of our national wealth ; and the question 
has long begun to be asked, with an increased 
expenditure. How are these ^eat Public InstitU' How are 

. , , X a hospitals 

ttons to be kept up ^f to be kepi 

In the majority, then, of these larger places of "P^ 
charity, we have for their management Governors, 
formed out of the Donors and Subscribers, who are 
possessed, moreover, of certain privileges for the 
admission of patients, one of the body being dig- 

* I quote the following, from the " Report" of the Infirmary 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 1877, by way of an example : — 
"As one means of reducing the debt incurred by the past 
operations of the infirmary, it is proposed, in the month of 
November, to have a series of concerts in Newcastle, of 
a very superior order, by which it is hoped a considerable 

sum may be realized." " But the Committee are not 

satisfied with the adoption of any temporary expedient. 
They have appointed from among their number a Finance 
Committee^ who shall search minutely into the causes of the 
present increased outlay, and endeavour to suggest means 
by which the expenditure and income of the hospital may 
be equalized," &c. 
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nified by a special title, as the official ^ Chairman. 
The medical staff generally consists of the two 
branches of the profession, of which the members, 
drawn from among the most eminent of the prac- 
titioners in the town or neighbourhood, for the 
most part give their labour gratuitously for the 
benefit of the two classes of patients, — those that 
are from without (though not visited at their own 
houses), and those whose cases are of a more 
serious type, and are accommodated within the 
walls. There is, besides, " the Committee of Ma- 
nagement V' whose duty is practically to give 
effect to the administration. 

Among the various topics of discussion which 
have arisen out of the above, there is none which 
has excited more attention than the question of 
Governors' Governors' privileges. Taken on its lowest ground, 
privileges, ^j^^ system is no doubt open to grave objections ; 
that is, when people give their money simply for 
the purpose of receiving as much again, which 
they do in benefiting those in whom they are 
interested, without any pecuniary advantage accru- 
ing to the institution. It has been rightly called 

^ In many continental hospitals there is a House-Governor 
(called "Dictator''), almost the same as in some English 
hospitals. He draws up the budget for the coming year, 
and submits it to the Committee at least three months be- 
forehand. — (Dr. West.) A plan which is not without its use 
in helping to avoid debt. Under whatever name this office 
is known, it is an onerous one. A personal supervision of 
the house, two hours a-day for six days in the week, would 
not be too much in the discharge of the responsibilities. 

^ Some would suggest that, besides a General Committee, 
there should be two Sub-Committees and a House-Commit- 
tee. — See Dr. West's valuable book on Nursing, p. 13. 
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a selfish principle^; and, moreover, if it did pre- 
vail universally, instead of partially, scarcely one 
of these institutions could bear the drain upon 
their finances long. It so happens, a number of 
the " turns " are never used. 

But there is another and better side to this 
question. For, putting aside all selfish considera- 
tions, there devolves upon the Governors and Sub- 
scribers a grave responsibility in their recommen- 
dation of patients for admission, viz. that by the 
received rules of the institutions, those admitted 
must be ^^ objects of charity'^r Or, in other words, 
that the power of recommendation is checked by 
a certain condition, although the exact terms of 
that condition may not be very clearly defined \ 

^ See pamphlet, " A Plea for Reform," printed at Birming- 
ham, 1864. "The thoroughly cold, superficial, and non- 
national spirit which history has declared to be the cha- 
racteristic of that age (eighteenth century), is nowhere seen 
better than in the matter before us.'' At least, we are so 
reminded. Ibid, 

" The abuse is no doubt a common one. We have the 
following complaint from Birmingham : — " In the event of 
persons being admitted to all these benefits, obtaining per- 
haps five guineas a-week, or keeping a shop or a beer-house 
whose profits amount to £100 or £2po per annum, and 
which go on while they are in the hospital," &c. — Plea 
for Reform^ 1864. 

" "On the other hand, if a person is suffering from an 
accident, from a surgical ailment requiring a difficult opera- 
tion, from an acute or protracted malady difficult to control, 
and requiring all the aids for its management to be found 
only in hospitals, or in the houses of the rich, he may be a fit 
object of charity y though earning more than twenty-five shil- 
lings a-week. For let it be carefully noted that we are sup- 
posing a case, (and there are many hundreds such admitted 

F 
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For at what point of pecuniary necessity (granting 
that this is the true interpretation of the words) 
is the charity to begin ? Or rather, at what point 
must it end, so that the admission can be safely 
denied ? Of course, time itself, through the oper- 
ation of the Statute- law of the land, has modified 
the terms at one extreme of the proposition. 
For now a legal provision is made in work-houses, 
by the establishment of Infirmaries for the pauper 
class ; so that there is not the same necessity, in 
one point of view, of their becoming inmates of 
these establishments. 

The Governors can, and at times do, reject 
them ; although, in a pecuniary sense, such pa- 
tients are still real "objects of charity." They 
may not receive the same care and attention in 
the new, as in the old-established. Infirmaries. 
There may not be (as indeed there is not likely 
to be) the same skill at hand for the ailing. 
Nevertheless, from this provision of the law, the 
Governors of these public hospitals deem them- 
selves free from some responsibility with respect 
to this particular class, giving, therefore, an elas- 
ticity to the interpretation of the expression, which 
still stands to them in their public duties towards 

into the wards of a general hospital yearly,) which instantly 
cuts off those earnings, and which possibly cuts them off 
for three or four months. In consequence of the skill, the 
experience of the nurses, the cost of the apparatus, and 
other appliances belonging to hospitals, a certain latitude 
should be permitted, in a pecuniary sense, to in-patients 
labouring under ailments of genuine severity, and fairly re- 
quiring this valuable machinery." This may be not only 
for the benefit of the patient, but in the teaching conveyed, 
it may be of use to others of the community. 
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'* objects of charity." For, observe what a small 
thing makes the difference in the classification 
of the poon A pauper may become so, not sim- 
ply from the circumstance of his habitually re- 
ceiving parochial relief in bread or money. But 
a single visit to a patient from the parish- 
doctor under any circumstances whatsoever, will 
give the mark of pauperism in the eye of the 
law, which, in turn, may be an impediment to 
admission into a general infirmary. 

Again, on the other side of the question, what What con- 
is really to constitute an "object of charity ?'* If *« object of 
the difference is to be tested by wages, they are charity ? " 
not the same in every place. A town differs from 
the country ; and if wages be higher in the town, 
in the country house-rent is less ; the agricultu- 
ral labourer, though oftentimes receiving less, will 
really with more thrift be better off than the 
weekly wage-earning man in a town. Will the 
former, then, be more or less an "object of 
charity " than the latter ? 

Such being the difficulty in defining who is 
truly an " object of charity," it is no wonder that 
attempts are often made, either through the ap- 
plicants, or the recommender of the applicants, to 
set aside, in some measure, such an inexact or 
undefinable safeguard. The sight of present dis* 
tress or suffering steps in to remove the doubt. 
And who can find fault? as the recommender 
knows not what else, under the circumstances, 
is to be done. And still further, it is no won- 
der that, at times, under a rule so indefinite, even 
those will apply for these external helps who 
ought to have made, ere the evil bad come upon 
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them, suffictent provision, i.e. who ought to have 
possessed sufficient self-reliance, to prevent the 
charity from being imposed upon ; and who in 
one sense, by being admitted, put themselves, 
as "objects of charity,'' in the very position to 
which the law affixes, in another case, an in- 
delible stigma. And yet, if we consider the mat- 
ter in all its bearings, we shall not attach un- 
qualified blame either to the recommender, or the 
recommended. Some responsibility ought to be 
shared by the institution of the charity itself for 
putting temptation in the way of those who seek 
for help, and yet who, in a spirit of honest fair- 
ness towards the funds of the charity, ought to 
meet some portion of the difficulty, from their own 
resources. The temptation which presents itself 
is that alluded to by the highest authority. It 
may be a worldly principle. Nevertheless, it is one 
ever-present to all, each of us recognising the force 
of it in some shape or other, viz. "that all that 
a man hath will he give for his life." So in its 
degree, overleaping the scruples of Governors, will 
a man face obloquy, and set aside the finer feel- 
ings of his own nature in a proper independence 
of spirit, provided that, under the pressure of pre- 
sent difficulties, he can gain the wished-for assist- 
ance. 

And where, for the most part, will a man, under 
such circumstances, find a better provision than 
at a great public hospital, in which are found all 
the necessary appliances, — the best medical skill, 
the best food, — at least, better than a patient often 
gets at home, — and the best nursing } For if good 
nursing is not there, where is it? A hospital 
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is not only the proper sphere of its action on the 
largest scale, but it is the very school wherein the 
duty, in all its important details, should be learnt 

It is clear, then, that human experience permits, 
or gives an elasticity of interpretation, to the 
words which every Governor must consider before 
he responds to an application for admission ; pro- 
ducing, as must always be the case, a difference of 
practice, according to the conscience of the indi- 
vidual Governor. 

The difficulty or inconsistency that has arisen, The " free 
has so acted upon some minds, that they would ^y^^^™- 
do away with these tests altogether, on the " free 
system," receiving all who present themselves, 
whether as in or out-patients. Still, though 
"free" in one sense, they become as really re- 
stricted as the other ; the difference being, that 
the responsibility of rejection rests with two dif- 
ferent authorities. In the former instance, it is 
with the " Committee of Management ; " the 
medical officers ° not exercising, though possessed 
of, the power of refusal : in the latter, the entire 
responsibility is with the medical officers. In 

** Of course, it is not so everywhere. The following is 
a copy of what is issued to the applicants for admission 
into the Royal Infirmary at Liverpool : — 

" Cases of incurable disease cannot be admitted under 
any circumstances. 

" To the Trustees of the Royal 
Infirmary at Liverpool, 

" Gentlemen, 
" I recommend for examination by your medical officers 
A, B,, of the township of C, D., and desire that he may be 
admitted, if the case is considered by them one fit for re- 
ception into the hospital." 
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other words, they who have the most grave re- 
sponsibility with regard to a patient, can accept, 
or reject, as they think right. A priori^ there is 
undoubtedly an advantage in such an arrange- 
ment. It ought, if it is not per se more likely, 
to prevent some of the evils (so called) incidental 
to the other system, through the introduction of 
chronic or incurable cases. As, again, it might 
check the admission of any unimportant ailment, 
such as could be treated elsewhere, and by an 
ordinary practitioner. In a hospital you have, or 
ought to have, the best medical assistance ; and be- 
cause it is the best, the time of these officers should 
only be given to such cases as are grave enough 
to require the skill. Such a course, if adopted, 
would diminish (it is said) very materially the 
expenditure of many a hospital. And some " re- 
ports " of hospitals, in their records, seem to lead 
you in this direction; but, like the "report" of 
the great infirmary at Edinburgh, they stop short 
when they only add, " that the selection of patients 
which are to be admitted shall be regulated 
solely by a regard to the relative urgency and 
severity of their ailments." 

But, as an additional argument in favour of " free 
hospitals," it is alleged, that money is given more 
readily, and more largely, under this than under 
the old system. And this is the more important, 
since hospitals now-a-days are continually appeal- 
ing for an increase of funds p. And, moreover, as 
I have admitted, there is every probability, instead 

p See constant advertisements in the " Times " and other 
newspapers ; sometimes an entire column is given to such 
appeals. 
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of these demands being lessened, they will become 
even greater, under increasing necessities. We 
are told to compare the hospital of Edinburgh 
with the privileged infirmary at Glasgow, "and 
it will be found there is a large subscription-list 
attached to the former, with its far smaller popu- 
lation." Again, that the free hospital of London 
can shew the existence of the same advantage 
over much older Metropolitan hospitals. And at 
Birmingham, the children's hospital secured for 
itself, in its second year, a larger amount of public 
support than some of the "charities" had after 
thirty years' existence, or which the General Dis- 
pensary had attained after twenty years. 

Once more, even of individuals are we reminded, 
that Mr. Guy left ;^220,ooo, and Mr. Hunt, in 1829, 
;£'200,ooo more, both gifts being free and unfeU 
tered^ to the Governors. 

Without giving more instances on the affirm- 
ative side of the proposition, that the " free sys- 
tem," independently of all other considerations, 
is the best on the ground of good policy in re- 
gard to funds, I would remark, that the quotation 
has been borrowed from a pamphlet given to the 
public at Birmingham, a town which undoubtedly 
ranks high in hospital-work ; and where, if I may 
so speak, movement, and not stagnation, is the 
ordinary principle of public action. And yet here 
the matter stands just where it did years ago; 
the principle is held by some, but probably re- 
jected by a majority, as being hazardous, and 
therefore one which prudence would scarcely ac- 
cept. Again, looking simply at the facts, the 
force of the argument with respect to a children's 
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hospital tells but little, because, of all the public 
institutions, this is the most popular, not only 
as among the newest, but because it helps that 
class of the community which is, indeed, the most 
helpless. Besides, it is a matter easily tested. 

Whilst the " old " institutions are still moving in 
the groove which they chose at their commence- 
ment, the " free," with their compeers, are equally 
urgent, with them, for additional assistance from 
donors and subscribers. And human selfishness, 
if present, is not confined to the privileged sys- 
tem. It may take even a worse form with some. 
And worse it would be if, in the necessities of an 
institution, a man, though able enough to give, 
should be willing to delegate the practical and 
self-denying part of the obligation to z. proxy. 

But, amid these various changes, accepted or 
proposed, there is another which has been gradu- 
ally forcing itself to the front, after all the other 
developments of the, hospital-system In town or 
country. But, before touching upon that, we must 
not forget, along with the cottage-hospital, that we 
have had the important adjunct of the " convales^ 
cent'homel' which, located also in the country, 
when conducted well, is a great boon to all on 
leaving hospital who may be recommended for ad- 
mittance, and require such a rest and change. By 
rule, as convalescents, they must leave, in order 
to make room for those who, in turn, are seeking 
for admission into the hospital. But then the trial 
is great, if it cannot be gradually imposed, in the 
change of food, and the loss of other beneficial 
accessories, to which, it may have been for weeks, 
the patient has been accustomed. Suppose it be 
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a country-home to which the convalescent has to 
go ; and suppose again, with scanty fare, there is 
at once for family support the usual labourer's 
work before him ; this, one would think, is not quite 
the befitting time for the diet to be lowered. And 
yet so it would be, in both respects^ if there were 
not provided another home, with an invitation to 
take rest a little while longer, the diet being as 
generous as the hospital had lately given. 

But the change already alluded to as coming Paying pa- 
to the fore, is one which infirmaries themselves '^®'^^^* 
have been fast developing, not only in giving 
a wider meaning to the word "charity," but be- 
cause there is in the word a principle too high 
to be measured in its reach by money. There 
is a "charity" which, in one sense, belongs to 
every man in this earthly condition, as his own 
inheritance, who is subject to disease, or sickness, 
or accident of any kind ; for what is sympathy, 
but another word for charity } Indeed, almost 
insensibly has the idea developed into a matter 
of fact ; since now for years, it may be, those very 
patients are found at an infirmary, to whom once 
our eminent medical men gave an hour's attention 
some morning, or mornings, in the week, and 
which patients, thankful for the gratuitous advice, 
were not only able, but too willing, to pay for the 
medicines procurable elsewhere. 

Now, when such a class of patients became the 
patients of a general infirmary, were they " objects 
of charity," or were they not t If they are (for 
this class of sufferers still exists, and will do so), in 
what sense are they to be placed in that category 
of description ? Observe, they receive the advice 
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gratuitously, as before, but the infirmary finds the 
medicine, not the patients for themselves ; which 
fact suggests the recommendation in the pamph- 
let I have been quoting from, "Let the regula- 
tions be such as to enable the Committee to 
charge the patients for their maintenance Sind drugs^ 
even if they g^ve, without payment, the abilities of 
their able and honourable staffs." 

Of course, this is one of the many ways of ac- 
counting for the higher rate of expenditure at an 
infirmary. But who grudges it ? For, be it ob- 
served, if allowed to pay (only the strict definition 
of the term prevents this), these patients would 
only be too willing to pay, as they did under the 
former conditions. But worse than this rebuff, in 
other words, by the narrow interpretation of the 
term, those are compelled morally to be ** objects 
of charity," just as much as the pauper by Statute- 
law IS compelled to carry the mark of pauperism 
upon him. 

If, then, we take the word in a higher sense, as 
all must do, on the authority of later practice, — 
for it is not only capable of being so interpreted, 
but is acted upon continually, with the knowledge 
and acquiescence of the Governors of these places 
of charity, — it follows, that the next step is easy 
of transition, that room should be found for those 
who, with still better means than the aforesaid, 
may seek the help in a time of accident or sick- 
ness, especially that which may be of an infec- 
tious kind. In a lower sense, a case of this class 
is certainly not an "object of charity ;** but, in a 
higher sense, it is as capable of being admitted as 

« " Plea for Reform." 
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the class we have just considered, for the differ- 
ence is sinntply cMie of degree. 

Suppose, then, the afflicted has been attacked 
by an infectious disorder. It is not only pos- 
sible, but more than probable, for the sake of 
relatives and friends and all around, that a wish 
should be felt and expressed, for mare perfect 
isolation. If the wish can be conceded, the ac- 
quiescence is made a double act of charity, — first 
towards the patient, and then towards those who, 
through this act erf isolation, may possibly escape 
the disorder! A principle of this sort has been 
laid down in connection with the " London Fever 
Hospital." It was founded about the beginning 
of the century, to supply a means of isolation 
from the family circle, the pauper -class having 
since been provided for elsewhere under Mr. Ga- 
thome Hardy's Act. " It now affords isolation to 
all above the pauper-class : servants and assistants 
can be admitted * free,* while the wealthier classes 
can have the advantage of separate rooms." Of 
course, though the hospital is free, the wealthier 
classes are expected to pay, and, no doubt, very 
willingly do they pay, for the advantages they 
seek after and receive. 

We must not, however, imagine that the prin- 
ciple stops here, as if it were only of English and 
Metropolitan growth, and confined to the uses al- 
luded to. At the '* Maison Municipale de Sant^/* 
there is yet another step in the payment, viz. for 
the medical treatment as well as for residence* 
And it is not unreasonable that it should be so. 
The patients are doing no more than they have 
been in the habit of doing at home. And the 
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others are but receiving what is due for their 
labour. Moreover, why should the "Charity" be 
taxed ? And why should tkfy be taken advantage 
of, who are giving their gratuitous services unto 
others ? Further than that, it would be more fair, 
and perhaps for some reasons more expedient, for 
all concerned in the proper administration of these 
institutions, if the same custom, in its degree, 
should obtain with regard to all medical and surgi- 
cal cases ; the public finding the means, where the 
resources of the house are insufficient for the pur- 
pose. Even in Naples, where d priori, no one 
would expect a very advanced state of things in 
hygienic administration, an "International^ Hos- 

' "There are three classes of accommodation,— rin the first 
of which separate rooms are provided, every expense in- 
cluded, at 7s, 6d. per day ; those of the second class are 
received in common rooms at 4^. 6d. per day ; and those 
in the general ward at is. lod. per day. Nor are our 
sea -faring and often suffering countrymen neglected, for 
every vessel paying a subscription of ys. 6d. or 3^. 9^., has 
the right of sending any of its sick men to the hospital at 
the rate of a fraction under is. dd, a-day each. 

" The Consuls of the Netherlands, Switzerland, Russia, and 
England, in Naples, are on the Committee : also a French, 
German, and English resident." — British Medical Journaly 
Jan. 5, 1878. 

In an able and interesting book on the " Service of the 
Poor," I find the following observations upon the same sub- 
ject : — " I may here remark, in passing, on the strange want 
there is in most of our English hospitals, of any arrange- 
ments for receiving patients who could afford to pay some- 
thing for their own support and treatment ; or rather for 
their paying, for we do constantly receive such patients 
gratuitously. It is obvious that patients can be much more 
easily and cheaply treated in a hospital than at home, and 
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pital has been established, at which are received 
patients of different classes at charges suitable to 
their condition." So that however much, or little, 
the subject has, as yet, laid hold of the public mind, 
it is evident that it is not confined to one locality 
or country, but that very generally a want is felt ; 
and the more the feeling creates the necessity, 
or the necessity the feeling, owing to circum- 
stances arising, the sooner will the idea develope 
itself into practical results. Perhaps it may be 
said, that such a scheme was never contemplated 
by the founders of hospitals, that not even can 
the germ of such an idea be found ; that there 
are but two objects in the main contemplated 
by them, assistance to that class of ailing and 
sick persons as can least help themselves ; the 
second object being, to aid medical knowledge, and 
the skill which experience gives. But then, where 
indications are given in the Will of a Founder, 
that he hoped that the influence of the hospital • 
which he had at heart will not be confined to its 
own locality, adding, that he had placed it where 
it is, in order to become " a pattern for other simi- 
lar institutions " to follow ; it is clear, that a con- 
therefore that many are unable to secure proper treatment 
and attendance at home, who could well afford to pay the 
cost of their own reception in a hospital. Surely we ought 
to arrange that there should be either separate hospitals, or 
paying wards, where those patients might be received on feir 
and moderate terms, who are now obliged to choose between 
suffering, or even dying, for want of the skill and care which 
are within the reach of the poorest on the one hand, and 
applying for them in the false character of paupers on the 
other." — By Miss Stephen, (Macmillan and Co., 1871). 
• Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. 
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Isoktion 
in epide- 
mical 
scourges. 



siderable latitude of power is given to the admi- 
nistrators in aiming at this, or that, improvement, 
the hope, perhaps, being present to his mind, that 
the public would sanction, and help onward, such 
improvements, to meet the particular wants or 
necessities which may arise. We are apt, occa- 
sionally, to decry too much what has been done 
in preceding generations, forgetting all the while 
that they have been really our pioneers, in pre- 
paring the way for future successes. Nay, some- 
times for instance, whilst we are priding ourselves 
on our increased knowledge of the nature of in- 
fectious disorders, they were, with their lesser 
knowledge, using greater precautions for the pre- 
vention of the evil ! 

At least, with regard to University arrange- 
ments, in former times, when a sudden epidemical 
scourge prevailed amongst those who had a pe- 
culiar claim upon the Authorities of their respec- 
tive colleges, we know that several, if not many, 
of those Corporate Bodies had elsewhere their re- 
spective houses, to which the healthy could trans- 
fer themselves, or the sick could be removed. In 
the spirit of precaution, there was complete " iso- 
lation " from the main body of the students, the 
removal being from town to country*. Oxford, 



* I put the matter in both ways, although the more usual 
practice of the resident Authorities of the University was, 
to quit the city when the pestilence or plague appeared, 
resorting to those houses in the country which the collies 
possessed for this purpose. For instance, the members of 
Magdalen College retired to Brackley, in Northamptonshire, 
a hospital, founded in the middle of the twelfth century by 
the Earl of Leicester, being their place of refuge. The 
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like other places, was subject to periodical visi- 
tations of sickness. And, of course, it is liable 
still, although the ailment may not assume the 

authorities of Oriel were in the habit of going to St. Bartho- 
lomew's, near Oxford ; Merton, to Cuxham, occasionally to 
the lodge in Stow- Wood, also to I slip, whither also St. Alban 
Hall (Principal and Students) found their way. On one 
occasion (1544 A.D.), the Scholars of St. Mary Hall fled to 
Kidlington, and driven from thence, went to St. Bartholo- 
mew's, and joined the Fellows of Oriel — the village of Kid- 
lington being also well-known to the members of Exeter 
College. To go back again in point of time ; in the reign of 
Edward IIL, such was the violence of the epidemic — a con- 
tagious and specific fever, known under different names at 
different times, as the " Black Death," the " Grand Mortality," 
" Pestilentialfever,""Glandularpestilence,""Oriental Plague," 
— all these names betokening one and the same disease ; that 
the *' school-doors were shut. Colleges and Halls relinquished, 
and none scarce left to keep possession, or make up a com- 
petent number of people to bury the dead." Thrice the 
plague broke out in the reign of Henry VII. ; indeed, during 
the fifteenth century, there were no fewer than thirty attacks, 
great and small ; and later again, it seems '' pestilence and 
civil war" are spoken of together as evils which threatened 
to reduce the Scholars to a state of barbarism, only sur 
passed by the idea, once contemplated, of transferring the 
University to some other more healthy part of the country. 

On the other hand, "infected" persons in 1605 were sent 
to their huts and " former habitations " at Port-Mede, and 
the cabinets in Cheney Lane near Headington Hill. On 
this occasion we are told that the streets were "unfre- 
quented," "bells continually tolling," and "nothing but 
misery and dejectedness were beheld in the countenances 
of all I" And, curiously enough, as assigned causes for the 
evil, — at one time it was thought to be the inundation of the 
rivers ; at another, complaint was made of the over-crowding 
in certain cottages which had been erected (between 1620 
and 1640), the number being 179, and occupied by 241 in- 
mates. But if such over-crowding were considered an evil 
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same type of malignity, as formerly. And yet 
those very Houses, once used as safeguards, have 
either been destroyed, or are used for other pur- 
poses, — aye, and without a substitute of any kind 
to take t/ieirplacey either for the sick or healthy ! 

From the hospitals just alluded to, we may 
gain a suggestion to meet a difficulty like this. 
If adopted, it would be no hindrance to the work- 
ing of a general infirmary. Rather, it would be- 
come a part of the comprehensive machinery. 
It would not militate against any regulation 
laid down by the Founder. Neither would it be 
much at variance with the interpretation that is 
practically put upon certain provisions of his Will. 
Moreover, it need not add, indeed it would not 
add, to the cost of the institution ; for the block of 
building, if erected for this specific purpose, would 
defray its own expenses. Nay, if adopted on the 
scale of charges which is put out by the authori- 
ties at Naples, it would even aid the funds of the 
institution ; and the gain to the patient would be 
incalculable. There would be a large and well- 
ventilated room, instead of one of those stifling 
sleeping-places that are to be found in college, 
sometimes scarcely fit for the healthy, much 
less for the sick and ailing. Again, there ought 
not to be wanting the necessary care of good 
nursing, with the special attendance in a private 
room, with many appliances of home -comfort 
around him. Why should not the food itself, so 

then^ what can be said of the matter as it exists now-a- 
days, in many a country village, to say nothing of our po- 
pulous towns !) — See Antony i Woody M.A^ vols, i., ii. 
edited by J. Gutch, M.A. 
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essential towards convalescence, when the appe- 
tite is strange and delicate and whimmy, be a 
reminder also of home ? And not least of all, to 
the patient himself there would be ever present 
the cheering consciousness, that, though suffering 
from an infectious disorder himself, by isolation 
he is sparing the risk of the evil to friends in 
college, or to relatives at home. 

This, naturally, brings us again to face the Infection, 
difficulties of infection, in its present aspect, and 
in Its probable effects upon hospitals in general. 
Of a part we have already spoken ; how insensibly 
(so far as the patient is concerned) does its in- 
fluence at times insinuate itself, the sick one feel- 
ing the blow, but not knowing how, or whence, 
or when the stroke was actually given ; and yet, 
as I have said, in former days all this was re- 
cognised plainly enough ; and sometimes, when it 
came as an epidemic, the Legislature issued the 
most stringent regfulations of prevention. Indeed, 
even hundreds of years ago, what is now our 
sheet-anchor was recognised very plainly then; 
only, perhaps, experience has taught us, that not 
only is " prevention better than cure," but that the 
most perfect isolation is the best for prevention; 
and that, whatever be the trouble or cost of the 
remedy, here at least the return will counter- 
balance all. And leaving all conjecture, we have 
now learned with confidence, at times, to fix the 
source of the evil. It may have been hidden in 
the milk we use, or the water we drink, or in the 
laundry of the washerwoman ^, or in many other 

■ " A sad occurrence has just taken place at the favourite 
Clyde watering-place of Helensburgh. A short time sincd 

G \ 
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ways. And so certain in some instances is that 
knowledge become, that now we learn still further, 
in a hospital, the vast responsibility of the nurs- 
ing-staff, the question being. Are they willing 
to obey implicitly the orders of the medical at- 
tendant ? 
Small-pox. An eminent physician * has laid down the axiom, 
"We could no more expect this known species 
of disease (speaking of small-pox), or poison, to 
originate de novo at the present day, under any 
combination of circumstances, than we could 
expect a known species of animal or plant, as 
a dog or a hawthorn, to spring up de novo with- 
out antecedent parentage." Of course, the source 
is not always traceable. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains, and it is only by a careful induction of 
facts, and in their being compared, that anything 
like a certainty can be reached in the conclusion. 
But this is the study of the present day. 

Again, as another important consideration, at 

which we have been slowly arriving, it seems that 

to the vitality of these contagia (so to speak), it is 

Scarlet difficult to assign any limit of time. It has often 

been remarked, that when once scarlet-fever gains 

Mrs. Wright, wife of a Glasgow outfitter, took lodgings for 
herself and family ; after a few weeks' residence, small-pox 
broke out among the children, and one daughter died ; this 
was followed by the death of Mrs. Wright ; and it is now 
maintained that the blankets on the beds on which the 
family had slept had covered small -pox patients. The 
matter has caused much sensation, and special meetings 
of the local authorities are being held to consider the 
circumstances." — London Newspaper, 
: * Dr. Simpson, quoted by Dr. Watson in an article in the 
*' Nineteenth Century," p. 394. 
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a footing in a house, it is not so very easy to dis- 
lodge it ; it is capable of laying hold of, and cling- 
ing to everything, dead or living; for it is said 
that even a corpse can still give off its living 
poison ; and it is only by the strictest cleansing 
with unsparing disinfectants, that the evil can be 
stayed in the well-ventilated room. Indeed, there 
is no doubt that seclusion from the air may pre- 
serve almost indefinitely the infected power. A 
drawer or a cupboard, therefore, whence little 
treasures have been drawn, belonging to some 
little one now deceased, may become the origin 
of fresh mischief. 

Again, according to the evidence summed up Vapours 
in the Report on Extra-mural Sepulture in 1850, <^^ch. 
the vapours given off from thickly-crowded church- yards, 
yards, if not actually productive of disease, do cer- 
tainly increase the sick and death-rdX^ of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood y. Nay, to go still further, 

y " Handbook of Hygiene," p. 66, by G. Wilson, M.A., 
second edit., (London, Churchill). 

" The decomposition of bodies gives rise to a very large 
amount of carbonic acid, which in excess is injurious. It 
has been calculated that when intra-mural burial was carried 
on in London, two and a-half millions of cubic feet were 
disengaged annually from the 52,000 bodies then buried." — 
ParkeSy Practical Hygiene, p. 94, 

*^ The septic state of the atmosphere, as Dr. B. Sanderson 
has termed it, derives importance from the possibility of its 
being concerned in the production of some of the so-called 
zymotic diseases." — Dr, Parkes, p. 96. 

On sanitary grounds, the above reminds us of the value 
of the dogmatic opinion, that without saying one word 
about desecration or Christian reverence towards the dead, 
there is always "^ m^" to the public health "/« disturbing 
old churchyards.^* It should never be done except when 
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life would seem in a measure to resemble the 
seed-corn, whereof tlie grains have germinated, 
after having been imbedded for at least 3000 
years • in the wrappings of an Egyptian mummy. 

But happily, whilst discovering the dangers of 
these forms of disease, the knowledge is not less 
important which gives us the means of overcom- 
ing them. "To be warned of danger," says the 
proverb, ** is the first step towards safety." Here 
again, through God's good providence, observa- 
tion and deduction will aid in the effort ; the next 
step being still more encouraging as an assurance, 
in that through care, as a class of diseases, they 
Scarlet are preventable. It is stated that scarlet fever 
^*^*^' itself, by careful isolation ■, may generally be re- 
stricted to the first sufferer from it, in a school 

absolutely necessary. Two classes amongst us have con- 
tributed to the creation of that growing irreverence towards 
the dead of which Dr. Newman left us a reminder, Serm., 
vol. iii. XXV. p. 420. "There have been times when men 
thought too much of the dead. This is not the fault of 
this age. We now go into the opposite extreme. Our 
fault surely is, to think of them too little" 

■ This is quoted by Sir Thomas Watson, M.D., in his 
striking and able article on the Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, in the ** Nineteenth Century," May No., 1877, 
that " Southey, in his * Omniana,' states, that in Dr. Frank- 
lin's Works, an extraordinary circumstance is noticed as 
having occurred in London about the year 1763. Several 
medical men, who assisted at the unfolding of a mummy, 
died of a malignant fever, which it was supposed they 
caught from the dried and spiced Egyptian." 

• Dr. Wilson on the Abolition of Zymotic Disease, p. 389 : 
— ^"Scarlet fever, in 1863, was said to have been unknown 
in Ceylon : the same was said of India, till imported ; it . 
made its appearance in 1871, having been imported." 
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or family. Probably, like some others of the 
class, it is not indigenous to this country; but 
because it has so long prevailed, it will be long 
before the effects of it are minimized, and itself, 
like the plague, cast out. We may search in 
vain through the records of bygone generations 
in the history of disease, for a striking statement 
like the following, from an eminently scientific 
and medical authority^: — "In these serious and 
procreant disorders, happening, if at all, only once 
in a lifetime, the discovery, combined with the 
arrest, of their several producing causes, is equi- 
valent to t/te possibility of their total abolition!' 

Now, next to the discovery of the causes as to isolation 
any, or all, of these physical ailments, must be the J^j^^ 
question. What are the best instruments for treat- 
ing them, whilst we have them, if " isolation " and 
"nursing" are not amongst the number? I say 
" nursing," because, in enteric cases, which may be 
called sisters of the same family of disease, it ia 
not so much to isolation** that we look (though 
this is not forgotten) as to a living instrument — 
her to whom the doctor looks for faithfully and 
implicitly carrying out his orders, not only in the 

* See again, art. " Nineteenth Century," on Abolition of 
Zymotic Diseases, by Dr. Watson. 

* " To those who live in a city, the contagious property i$ 
much less visible, than to those who live in the country. It is 
very rarely found to pass from one patient to another in the 
wards of a well-conducted hospital, or in a private dwell- 
ing-house." — Dr, Watson^ " Nineteenth Century!^ May No., 
1877. On the other hand (as all know), typhus fever is fla** 
grantly contagious ; and, it may be added, " each of the two 
species of fever perpetuates itself." Typhus begets typhus, 
and never enteric, and vice versd. 
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day-time, when she is seen by others, but at night, 
when, perhaps, no one but the poor patient is 
present besides herself. 

Nevertheless, in speaking of these two elements 
of the hospital-machinery, one can scarcely exag- 
gerate their importance. In one sense, when com- 
bined, they may be called " a pivot," around which 
the whole system turns for the benefit of the 
patients ; and, in their future development, out- 
siders will be prepared to hear of an increased 
expenditure upon our infirmaries. Indeed, with 
respect to isolation, the fact has already appeared, 
if we canvass the present state of the public mind 
upon the question. What does it say on the occa- 
sion of any fresh construction of a hospital } Is 
that still in vogue, which the eye knows so well, 
in the huge one-housed system of building, with 
its long passages, perhaps in some cases not over- 
well ventilated, high windows, and stuffy atmo- 
sphere, through the rooms being overcrowded^.? 

* Amongst other valuable suggestions in the present day, 
we have the following general principles laid down : — " It is 
desirable that the hospital should cover as much space 
(within reasonable limits) as possible, the whole building 
being made at the same time compact for the purposes of 
administration. This is best attained by the * pavilion sys- 
tem.' The size of a ward is of very considerable import- 
ance ; still more so is its shape. The ward should never 
contain more than thirty patients, and frequently half that 
number will be found enough. A good large ward is more 
easily nursed and superintended than several small ones, and 
this is a matter of the ^last importance. The shape of the 
ward should be oblong, and there should be no projections 
to interfere with ventilation or harbour dust. On either side 
should be windows, for through and through ventilation. 
A bed under a window is a bad thing, as from it the patients 
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This is fast giving way to the new block or pa- The block 
vilion-system, which is merely another name for^y^^^ 
more separation and better air, with more perfect hoipitA, 
ventilation. Besides, what says authoritative opi- 
nion upon the point ? It is that, under the old 
system^ the sick were congregated too much to- 
gether, into which, but for this corrective, we were 
likely to have fallen still more, as population in- 
creased upon us. During this last summer, at 
Manchester, rather than have the place too full, 
the authorities used temporary huts close to the 
hospital, for the accommodation of the sick, where 

are deluged with cold air, and from this will arise to the pa- 
tients coughs and colds, which might be avoided. It is better 
that the windows should be high, than that they should be 
wide. The height of the ward should be about fifteen feet — 
if higher, a certain portion of the air becomes useless for 
vital purposes. The walls may be partly painted, partly 
whitewashed. Parian or Keenc's cement forms beautifully 
smooth walls, but, being entirely impervious, any moisture 
forming on them runs down, and is disagreeable to the pa- 
tients. They do better if whitewashed, after having the ce- 
ment applied : the whitewash is easily renewed. The bed 
is the main thing. The bedsteads should be always of iron, 
and it is not desirable they should be too low. In the new 
St. Thomas's Hospital some are, on the other hand, too high 
— they are convenient for the doctor, but not for the patient. 
Warming and ventilation are two of the great vexed ques- 
tions in hospital construction. In this country we have a 
very strong prejudice in favour of the open ^fire-place, and 
ventilation by the doors and windows : abroad, some form of 
stove is generally used for heating. Where windows are in 
use, hot-water pipes are very convenient means of keeping 
them warm, but one or two fire-places should be added. The 
open fire-place is, moreover, of service in various other ways, 
but it burns much more fuel.** — Haydn^s Dictionary ^ HoS' 
pitalf p. 273. 
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they were said, that is in genial weather, " to do 
remarkably well" Again, a few years ago, when 
fever-accommodation might be needed, they added 
the requisite place as a wing to the original build- 
ing. And so, without thinking of future contin- 
gencies, the temptation was, that they might take 
this very fever-house (so built and set apart) for 
ordinary patients, when a pressing time came, for- 
getting the possibility of an epidemic attack, with 
all its risks. And in another great town* this 
actually occurred, and with what result ? After 
a lapse of years, the building of a fever- block 
was forced upon the inhabitants ; and now they 
are wisely intending to build it, not in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old infirmary, but more than 
half-a-mile away, in addition to another block 
already built near, but detached from, the main 
building : so that the very dereliction of duty, in 
the first instance, will become eventually trans- 
formed into a double blessing ! 

Again, upon no other ground can any one ac- 
count for the gradual change of public feeling 
upon the subject of the size ^ of public hospitals, 

• Sheffield. 

' " That the crowding together of a number of sick in one 
building has its evils there can be little doubt, and in former 
times it has been attended with great fatality, partly from 
faulty construction, and, in a great measure, from neglect of 
the most common-sense rules of hygiene." E.g. in a French 
book published in 1777, we read : — ** Imagine a long suite 
of rooms close together, in which are assembled diseases of 
every description, and six patients in one bed ; the living by 
the side of the pestilent and dead, the air infected by ex- 
halations from this heap of unhealthy bodies, carrying from 
one to another the pestilential germs of disease, and on every 
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both in England and elsewhere, the tendency- 
being, in the multiplication of them to meet the 
increased requirements, not by the enlargement 
of the old. Whether this is merely acciden- 
tal, or whether it is the natural result of more 
care being bestowed now-a-days upon the cubic 
space of the rooms, in order that the air may 
become less tainted to the patients, I do not 
inquire. I am simply dealing with the fact. But 
it is more than accidental, when we see the one- 
storey block for buildings of this kind, instead of 
the old plan, one ward over another ; as we know 
how essential good air is in nursing, and for pro- 
gress in convalescence, that the atmosphere should 
be kept as pure as possible. Another proof may 
be mentioned of public care on this head in the 
construction of a fever-building ; how that, touch- 
ing little matters of detail, in one block, at a great 
public hospital at Berlin, a patient can be wheeled 
out of his tainted room on to a kind of platform 
outside, weather permitting, that he may enjoy 
the air and genial sunshine^. However, there is 
no need for conjecture upon the point insisted 
upon, when we read in a French publication, 
called the " Progr^s Medical" (Paris), that a strong 
protest was made against a projected increase 
of the Lariboisiere - Hospital, as being in defi- 

sjde sorrow and suffering : such is the H6tel Dieu." — Z?r, 
Parkes, Hygiene, p. 279. We have learnt much in hospital- 
construction since the " Report of the Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Army in 1857," which embodied the 
general principles of improved construction. We have yet 
much to learn in carrying out the details. 
» Quoted by the " Bumingham Daily Post," Sept. 4, 1876. 
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ance of die opinions of the most competent phy-* 
^dans and suigeons, who a few weeks since de- 
clared, in a discussion ** at the Academy of Medi- 
dne and at the Society of Surgery," most empha-* 
tically ** against large hospitals\ recommending 
that, in future, only small hospitals should be 
erected, outside the town." And, as if to shew 
how much deference is paid to English opinion 
upon the question, there is added, ^This is ex- 
actly what Dr. Simpson urged for all hospitals 
ten years ago, and it is about to be carried out 
at Manchester*." 

Now this statement appeared in one of our 
largely-circulated provincial newspapers a year 
and a-half ago ; and as an apparent contradiction 
to such a view, we have an account the other 
day in a similar channel of public intelligence, 
that a very large hospital was opened in the 
midst of a dense population^ containing its hun- 
dreds of bedsy or with an accommodation more 
than four times larger than the RadclifTe In- 
firmary can give at Oxford. But mark what 

* At the Congress of the British Association, where Earl 
Fortescue presided, " Mr. Lawson Tait, in a paper on Hos- 
pital Mortality, condemned large hospitals, and said statis- 
tics had proved to him that the activity diminished and the 
mortality increased, just as did the size of the hospital. Dr. 
Farr corroborated this statement, and urged that it was es- 
sential that, as far as possible, hospitals should be small 
buildings.*' 

* The question of removal of the infirmary (selling the 
present site and purchasing another, more in the country) 
has long been agitated. Many sharp discussions have en- 
sued amongst the governing body ; and the mooted point 
is yet, I believe, in statu quo. 
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even in this instance was the point on which the 
speaker dilated, congratulating his audience : it 
was, notwithstanding the vast capabilities of the 
hospital, that the structure was upon the block 
or pavilion - system \ which diminished the force 
of some of the serious objections raised to such 
buildings upon the old plan. 

I mentioned the twofold subject of '* isolation " 
and " nursing " together ; but they are really not 
more united than many other particulars connected 
with the working -management of an hospital. 
Only, we must admit, they are both very import- 
ant. Of "nursing," the public will ask what is Nurses, 
more so ? In fact, the matter comes home to 
every one when sickness enters and gains a foot- 
ing in a private dwelling. The difficulty which 
then presents itself, is not so much as to medical 
aid, (and this last may be of the highest order,) 
which is ready to the call ; neither is the intjuiry 
about all those appliances, great or small, which 
are so prized in a sick room, giving to the sufferer 
comfort, or alleviation from pain. These all are 
within reach, or can be had almost as soon as 
they are required ; but the Nurse, who in some 
sense (as I shall presently shew) is the mainspring. 
in all these helps, constitutes the real ^ difficulty. 

^ "The grand principle that appears to be definitely 
settled is isolated blocks, so arranged that the atmosphere 
of each block is also isolated. This is the true pavilion 
principle, and is effected in perfection in the Herbert Hos- 
pital, — not in the new St. Thomas's, where there is a nominal, 
not a real isolation ; there should be two distinct divisions 
in the plan, — one entirely for the sick, the other for adminis- 
trative purposes.** — Blyth^ p. 281. 

* One might take this statement as not requiring proof; 
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She may not be available at the time she is 
wanted ; or, if obtainable, she may not be exactly 
the person suitable to the particular case, — too 
old, or too young, inexperienced, or at least defec- 
tive in those very qualifications required now. Nay, 
as applicable to another type of a bygone genera- 
tion (happily in the present day they may be rare), 
the question might be. Is she sober? Will she 
wait upon herself, when such a strain as sickness 
has come upon an anxious family? Has she 
learnt to practise self-denial ? Indifferent to the 
patient's well-being, will she sleep when she ought 
to be awake? Or when she ought to rest, will 
her sleep be gained at the cost of the patient's 
rest ? Will she be content to fare as the other 
domestics do ? Or will she require special cook- 
ing, with abundance of drink to boot ? 

For, if we believe the doings of olden times, 
the nurse was often the most dissatisfied, some- 
times the most troublesome, member of the 
house. And yet, though apparently overdrawn, 
can we say that such a statement never reflected 
what was strictly true ? even if no such repre- 
sentation can be found, now things have advanced, 
and are advancing so marvellously, in the right 
direction. Remember, what I am now depictings 

but suppose I adduce the following, as coming from the 
" Times,'* Sept. 7, 1877 \— Trained Nurses,—^*' At the WandS' 
worth and Clapham Union yesterday, the medical officer 
said there was only one applicant for the vacancy of female 
night-nurse. She, however, could not write " (it is not said 
she could read ! ) " and was therefore not eligible." Canon 
Clarke, the Chairman, said there was a great scarcity of 
^killsd nurseSn 
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IS not the infirmary-nurse of a past age, but the 
ordinary one, whom the general pubh'c was doomed 
to employ. This was her usual maintenance ; she 
went from one sick house to another ; she waited 
on illness in its many phases of severity; and 
upon her devolved the last offices of death ! 

But, it may be asked, are not many of these 
defects quite out of date at the present time? 
Or, may we have reached only the transition-state 
of some of them ? At all events, there was one 
more type, common enough in the country, that 
when a woman was rendered unfit for any other 
kind of employment, requiring a fair amount of 
physical and mental vigour, she was thought fit 
to undertake the duties of a nurse I 

Now, there can be no doubt that a vast im- Improve- 
provement has been going on in the management l^^,^^ 
of workhouses, an institution still allied in some ^^^^ infir- 
things to the general hospital or infirmary (for 
infirmaries in their kind are attached to work- 
houses), the Improvement being, in the careful 
apportionment of labour, by classification of in- 
mates, in cleanliness, ventilation, and much ht- 
sides, which tends to the comfort, and ameliorates 
the condition, of those concerned. 

It would, therefore, be an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, if no improvements had been going 
on in the higher range of .charitable institutions. 
On the contrary, much has been done, and is still 
being done, more especially in matters of detail, 
which escape the public eye, but which are of 
essential importance to the well-being of those 
for whom the charity exists. I am not now 
speaking of those things only which have origi- 
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nated from the more advanced state of physio- 
logical and scientific knowledge, but in what some 
would call ** minor " things, which experience and 
observation are continually teaching. For in- 
stance, speaking of infirmaries as well as work- 
houses, does not experience tell us, without scien- 
tific knowledge, when there is not perfect clean- 
liness all round, nature, if I may so speak, utters 
the warning of the risk of erysipelas™, pyaemia, 
or some such other ailment of a kindred sort ? 
Moreover, the nurse will be able to apply her 
powers of observation to the food, and the cooking 
of the food, and will, perhaps, have at times a 
suggestion to offer, touching this or that particular 
patient. Before now, an apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance like this (so one has been assured) 
has turned the balance of the scale, wAen poised 
between life and aeathi These points are not 
unimportant, and we are told that the French 
hospitals are ahead of us in the matter, both as 
to the variety of food given, and its preparation. 
Well-to-do people, of course, know the value of 
these things, and appreciate them, — the force of 
liabit has taught them. And things necessary 
for them in a time of illness, it is supposed, are 

' ■ "It is clear that secondary surgical affections, as in- 
flammation of veins, erysipelas, hospital gangrene, and 
pyaemia, are evils inseparable from the present hospital- 
system, which, however, may be reduced in severity and 
extent by improvements in the construction of hospital- 
buildings, by good ventilation, and by efforts on the part of 
a number of managing bodies to procure at any price the ser- 
vices of an abundant staff of experienced and intelligent 
VLyxt^^^P— Haydn's Hygihne, p. 272, 
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not SO necessary where the poor are concerned, 
and cannot be appreciated. But it is not the case 
at all times f where the ailment is of such kind as 
to disorder or paralyze, if one may so speak, the 
natural powers of the appetite. If otherwise, there 
would be no need for stringent rules to prevent 
the possibility of the introduction of those things 
into a hospital sometimes, no doubt, the very 
things which a medical authority would repudiate ; 
but perhaps sometimes, if they were seen, they 
are what the same authority would permit or 
sanction. Still, where the rule exists, — and the 
rule is undoubtedly required, — the fact is enough 
to tell us, that, now and then, there exists in the 
sick wards a hankering after things which patients 
cannot have, or, at least, a desire on the part of 
friends or relatives to get to the patients things 
which they deem requisite to their comfort, arid 
which cannot be supplied. 

The only inference I would draw is, that the nurse 
should have intelligence enough to discover the 
particular want, and make her suggestions, subject, 
of course, to the opinion of the medical attendant ; 
and the hospital should be willing, in a reasonable 
way, to meet the requirements of the case. It 
may be said, however, this is but a minor point ; 
and there are others of far greater importance, 
affecting the well-being of the inmates of the 
infirmary. 

Taking another phase, therefore, of the subject, 
suppose for a moment we visit in imagination one 
of these excellent public institutions, be it great or 
small. For they very much resemble each other 
in the object, if not in the working of the ma- 
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chineiy. But for this time, let it be one which 
justly professes to take high ground in its claims 
upon public attention ; it shall be one, too, where 
the skill and scientific knowledge is of a high 
order, giving an example and a tone to other 
sister - institutions to follow. Suppose the visit 
is made under ordinary circumstances, there will 
not be much to strike the eye of a stranger, un- 
accustomed to the sight, in the midst of the sick, 
who are either in bed, or in various stages, verg- 
ing towards convalescence. The quiet, and order, 
and cleanliness, will be at once apparent. You 
will be struck with the air of comfort, while 
the atmosphere you are breathing is as pure and 
wholesome as that inhaled at home. Of course, 
I am speaking of the majority of the wards, not 
the exceptional. And if you like, the nurse will 
quit your side, that you may question any patient 
as to how they fare ; and the answer will almost 
always be an expression of satisfaction, or a look 
of thankfulness. The nurses, you will observe, 
go after them most systematically, being either 
with the patients (this being very important) 
or in a room adjoining, and near enough to be 
called. And if from them you seek for informa- 
tion, the civility and courtesy will not be exceeded 
anywhere. Sickness, or the constant sight of sick* 
aess, tends to subdue and calm the mind. And 
shall I say } with some, even the latter will produce 
a spirit of thoughtfulness. At stated times you 
may see the food : for everything here is always 
above-board. Of course, the doctors have their 
appointed times for visiting ; but then the patient, 
and not the stranger, must have the undivided 
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attention both of doctor and nurse. Here, you 
see what does not occur elsewhere, the spiritual 
is made subordinate to the secular. The primary 
object is the patient himself, that help may be 
imparted in the ailments and sufferings of the 
human body. Here, I say, the order is reversed, 
— ^the body first, because the body in its physical 
necessities is the great object of the hospital. 
One ^, well known, of whom I shall have occasion 
to speak elsewhere, says to the nursing sisters, 
**To wait upon the poor, everything else should 
be left, even Prayer." ** For otherwise," the saintly 
man goes on to say, *'it would be to leave God 
for God." And again, ** do not fancy God is less 
reasonable than an earthly master ^" And in the 
same spirit, there is a legend told of Elizabeth 
of Hungary, of which, whatever be its value as 
a fact, the sentiment is true enough. When she 
asked in prayer that she might be permitted to 
see the Lord she loved, it was not in meditation 
and prayer that she was vouchsafed the sight, 
" but in active work, when she brought home the 
leper's child to nurse.*' 

But, once more, suppose we visit one of the A well- 
hospitals in a mining or a manufacturing district, Jl^*^ 
where accidents of an appalling kind are often 
happening. Or be it in some quiet city, away 
from smoke and turmoil of any kind, but where 
has occurred, in broad daylight, one of those 
stupendous disasters that railway-history has fa- 
miliarized us with, from time to time. It was at 

* 

■ St. Vincent de Paul, vid. Maynard, vol. ill. p. 251. 
^ Dr. West's " Book on Nursing," p. 57. 

H 
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Christmas-tide the event took place which struck 
with horror the inhabitants of a well-known Town, 
when, at the return of the joyous season, friend 
was going to visit friend, drawn, as the passengers 
were, from various districts, distant as well as 
near. 

In a moment, without any warning, did the 
crash come, and then the helpless passengers be- 
came embedded in the mass of wreck, or else 
were flung, wounded and maimed, into the fields 
adjoining, or the waters below. The scene was 
described by One who saw the sight, and did 
good service to the surviving sufferers, — that "it 
resembled more than anything else the carnage 
of a battle-field," knowing himself what the cam- 
paigning of a soldier is. 

But it is for what came after, that I am enume- 
rating these details. What, think you, would be 
the first feelings of the members of some private 
home, if they were told, being unprepared, to make 
ready for the reception of a few in health and 
vigour, friends expecting nothing but what hos- 
pitality will always give } Probably they would 
be startled at the bare intelligence. But here, 
with the first tidings of the disaster, came the 
intelligence as suddenly, that preparation must 
be made for the reception of an indefinite number 
of patients, — strangers, whom they had never seen 
before, maimed in all manner of ways, crushed, 
tortured, and helpless in their misery ! That was 
done, which nowhere else could have been done 
except in a well-regulated hospital. The delay 
was short, ere the victims of the sad catastrophe 
arrived, or rather were brought in, ' in pairs or 
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one by one, but not too soon for all the prepara- 
tions being made ready for their reception, by 
doctors, matron, nurses, one and all. And for 
three hours and more the heavy work went on, 
calmly, and without a murmur; and if an ob- 
server watched during all this scene of sadness, 
not a tear was shed, for this was not a time for 
tears. I say, the work went on, till all were at- 
tended to, in their individual cases ; and the 
number stopped at fifty and three. But suppose 
you now quit the place for an hour or two, 
and after the interval look into the wards once 
more. There are no signs of the previous bustle. 
The hurrying to and fro has ceased. For each 
one has a bed been found, and the sufferers are 
made as comfortable as human attention and 
kindness can make them. All you then see of 
moving life is, through the subdued light of a 
single lamp, a female figure passing to and fro; 
and all you can hear, in the quietness of the 
calm, is the gentle footfall of the nurse in going 
from bed to bed, listening, that she may catch 
the slightest whisper from a suffering patient I 

This is no overdrawn picture of a well-regulated 
hospital, when tried under circumstances of an 
extraordinary pressure. No doubt many others/ 
if tested, would have done equally well; but 
certainly none could have done better. 

So that here at least, it may be alleged, must 
an institution have attained one of its highest 
points of perfection in the nursing. Here was all 
needful preparation for meeting an extraordinary 
exigency. There was self-control, and self-denial; 
and a readiness of will under the certainty of 
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a fact in prospect, that, day after day and night 
after night, there would devolve upon the attend- 
ant a work of watchfulness and anxiety, a spirit 
of willingness to be spent, for this, or that one, 
committed to her care. And there was an ac- 
knowledgment that one and all were under orders, 
which required the most implicit obedience. 

It has been often said, that you cannot tell 
what a man is made of till he is tried, — how much 
of courage may be his, how much of patience and 
endurance, or how much of self-sacrifice he is 
willing to incur, that another may receive the bene- 
fit. Is it not the same of a woman, in her many 
responsibilities, as a nurse ? 
jspon- At all events, there is no question connected 
>iiitiesof^th hospital-administration which has given rise 
to more inquiry, and more difference of opinion, 
than what these responsibilities and requirements 
are. Certainly, the importance of the question 
can hardly be exaggerated. Public feeling seems 
to fall in with the idea, when at a time of sick- 
ness you hear the utterance of some such expres- 
sions as, " A good nurse is everything," and " good 
nursing is more than half the battle ;" as though 
apparently, for the moment, all other considera- 
tions must be cast into the shade. Of course, 
the feeling can easily be accounted for. We are 
all apt to be too impulsive in giving our opinions. 
In a time of health, and sometimes in sickness, 
we forget the blessings we have, in the one we 
lack, and of which we feel the want. 

Still, no doubt the nurse is much, if she is not 
everything. And it is because she is so impor- 
tant, that upon many points in the consideration 
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of the question, you find the highest authorities 
differ from each other. And do we exaggerate 
in the expression, if we ask on behalf of society 
at large, be the individuals rich or poor, where 
is the use to the sick one (as before remarked), 
of the highest medical skilly unless you have one 
who will obey him to the letter, — aye, even in his 
absence, — ^as though he were an inmate of the 
room, like herself? People affirm, who watch a 
little the statistics, though I do not say how true, 
that death more frequently takes place at night 
than in the day. But if so, why is it ? Of course 
a reason is given for the phenomenon. And yet, 
has the possibility of another cause never been 
suggested? At least, the regret has often been 
expressed, the patient has lost the ground last 
night which yesterday had been regained. Sup- 
pose I borrow an instance of the principle which 
I want to enforce. 

And it shall not be one of mere imagination. 

The case was that of a malignant form of fever, 
so much so, that for love or money the right 
nurse could not be had. I say no more about 
worldly circumstances, because I am touching 
a point where the rich are often as destitute as 
the poor. When the case reached the critical 
period, the doctor said to the attendant (for nurse 
I cannot call her), ignorant and self-willed, "To- 
night you must not omit the food — for food is 
the essential requisite for maintaining life; — if 
needful, you must awake the patient^ that the 
food may be given." What is the result of the 
recommendation ? As far as the patient was con- 
cerned, the doctor proved to be useless ; the 
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patient slept ; and when the doctor, on his usual 
round, came in the morning, to his dismay he 
found the patient sinking fast "Oh," says he, 
''did you give the food ?"— "I had not the heart," 
said the woman, " to awake her, she slept so well." 
Alas ! she slept but too well, and this was the 
precursor, in an hour or two, of approaching 
death ! 

Indeed, obedience in a nurse may be looked 
upon as the sheet-anchor of a doctor, worse only 
when you have ignorance added to self-will, 
^'ho are The question, then, becomes one which not so 
le best much concerns individuals as a class. Here, again, 
opinions vary. Some say that the regularly edu- 
cated and trained "Sisters" are the most desir- 
able; whilst others, for hospitals, hold, that the 
best element for making an efficient nurse is, 
when you get the poor to nurse the poor^. It is 
believed that their sympathy is the most thought- 
ful towards their own class, since by experience 
they know what poverty is, and at what cost the 
battle of life has to be maintained by many. 
A good deal is to be said on this side of the ques- 
tion. Dr. West, whose name will always give 
great weight to an opinion expressed upon such 
a subject, leans in this direction. And certainly, 
no one acquainted with country life and all that 
belongs to it, but must often have been struck 
with admiration at the readiness with which the 
poor will, at a time of sickness, give help to their 
neighbours ; how they never once think that 
all the trouble, all this strain upon their own 

' See Dr. West. 
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time and health, will never be repaid, — except in 
kind, when their own turn comes. But what to 
some would appear even of greater importance, 
is the introduction of the religious element, which 
of itself will diminish, or cause a person to dis- 
card, all thoughts of "self;" such an one being 
actuated by higher motives than aught which 
money, or ties of neighbourhood, can offer. Even 
so, a similar conclusion awaits us in the practice 
of one who is known for his experience in this 
kind of Christian work. It is said " that St. Vin- 
cent de Paul took the poor to wait upon the poor;'* 
" and a cowherd was his first Fille de Chariti^ 

But then, if we admit, amongst the many re- 
quisites for perfection in this special duty, re- 
ligious principle and intelligence, (for we are ar- 
guing on the supposition that these qualifications 
must necessarily be present), we add another al- 
ready insisted upon, viz., undeviating obedience. 
Where are we most likely to find this best? 
amongst the less, or the more, educated of these 
two classes? But again, for our purpose in the 
inquiry, it will be necessary to subdivide the more 
educated of these classes into two other classes 
, — those who visit the hospitals as "Sisters,** not 
necessarily bound by any vows, but who under- 
take this hospital-work as a part of their special 
duties. And so likewise there are those who, 
without belonging to any particular Sisterhood, 
give up their time as well, read to the patients, 
advise and comfort ; all being done in both cases 
under the Chaplain, and subject to the strict 
rules of the establishment. The difference of 
the two cases is, that by one of these bodies of 
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Lady-helpers the entire work of nursing is per- 
formed; whilst the others, going only at stated 
times, leave the heavier part of the work to be 
done by nurses of another class, — the supernu- 
merary help, in certain departments, being given 
by themselves. 

Now the question is. Under which of these two 
conditions is the work likely to be done with the 
most efficiency ? Where there is a divided re- 
sponsibility, or where one and the selfsame body 
is responsible for all ? Of course, I am pre-sup- 
posing that every wheel of the machinery is 
capable of working harmoniously together. Under 
the circumstances, then, if we use the test already 
applied, what is the probability, d priori, of the 
doctor's wishes being carried out (for this is un- 
doubtedly the pivot around which all the other 
arrangements must revolve for the benefit of the 
patients), where the obedience is not divided, or 
where it is shared by two separate and distinct 
bodies of coadjutors ? 
A contrast Let US take an instance which once came under 
the knowledge of an inquirer, when visiting hos- 
pitals simply for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation. There are two important infirmaries, 
standing not one hundred miles apart from each 
other, and where he knew the very system was 
at work — ladies, as amateur visitors, going regu- 
larly, and with the best intentions, to do all they 
could to further the interests of the institution. 
They were not confined to any particular class of 
religionists ; Church and Nonconformity here were 
anxious, as they ought to be, to fulfil a common 
duty towards suffering humanity. In one of these 
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cases, nothing could surpass the visitors in effi- 
ciency, and kindness, and attention to the duties 
they had imposed upon themselves, and above all 
to the rules adopted in the house, which they not 
only accepted, but loyally followed out to the 
letter. 

But, in the other instance, the inquirer found 
a complete reversal of all these things. The cir- 
cumstances were almost parallel, except in the 
difference of the number of the patients in the 
two cases ; and it was where the number of the 
patients was the fewest, — not, as might be ex- 
pected, where they were the most — that the sys- 
tem broke down, the result being disagreements 
and disorder, from non-compliance with rule. 

The inference to be drawn therefore is, that 
though there is a certainty of good in many 
cases, there is no absolute certainty as a whole. 
At the same time, obedience, as such, is more Obedience 
likely to be where habit infuses the spirit, and dis- ^^^^^ 
cipline has taught how self-will is to be checked. 
In the majority, then, of the cases supposed, a 
Superintendent-nurse must form an important ele- 
ment in the consideration ; since we have already 
admitted the vast importance to be attached to 
the department of nursing. Again, it is an axiom, 
that the ignorance, or self-will, of an attendant 
nurse, can render powerless the best medical skill ; 
so that in one sense, a human life becomes de- 
pendent, not on the doctor, but on the nurse, 
who has to execute the directions. I do not say 
that success is unattainable under the old system, 
where each nurse rules in a little department of 
her own, so far as the rest of the nurses are con- 
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cemed ; but I add, that when a patient is once 
admitted, he puts himself there because he has 
full faith, always, in all the surroundings that 
minister to his help. Of course, in most hospitals 
there is a general -superintendent of the whole 
Duties of establishment, — a Matron, to whom the duty of 
entire inspection belongs, and therefore the nurs- 
ing also. But then the very fact of having this 
entire superintendence is a bar (with every effort 
to minimize the hindrance) to the possibility of 
a proper supervision over that department which 
IS so very important The matron, to whom the 
special duty of this inspection of right belongs, 
no doubt, from time to time makes her visits 
through the hospital to see that all is going on 
well ; that each nurse is in her place, by the bed- 
side of the patient, or near at hand, carrying out 
to the letter every order which the nurses have 
received. But then the visit once made is not, 
indeed cannot be, repeated for an interval of 
time ; there are other calls for her presence, other 
rounds of inspection must be made, ere that first 
visit can be made again. If so by day, much 
greater is that interval at night, when, as ob- 
served, the patient's case may have assumed a 
more critical condition ; when, perhaps, it may be 
not one only, but other such-like cases which re- 
quire extraordinary attention. I do not say these 
visits are never made. But it would be unreason- 
able to expect, if not contrary to the ordinary 
physical condition of our nature, however willing, 
or however devoted to the work, that One who 
has already made the usual visits, and discharged 
the many responsibilities of the day, should be 
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able to devote the night as well, so as to influence 
the general working of the establishment, for the 
benefit of individual patients. But so important 
is the consideration that I am contending for, 
that, when such a plan is adopted of having a 
superintendeftt' nurse^ I do not hesitate to as- 
sert, the nursing of an "object of charity" in a 
hospital, is superior to that of many a private 
home, at a time of sickness^ — aye, even where 
there is wealth enough to command every assist- 
ance. Only, in the case of the wealthy, a relative 
or friend stands in the relation of a superintend- 
ent-nurse by day, and such is the duty at night. 
Otherwise, all must be left to the nurse and the 
patient, at a time, it may be, when the patient is 
too helpless to speak for himself. At all events, 
the said relative or friend will see, amid the hard 
and monotonous round of daily work incidental 
to a sick room, how desirable it is to encourage 
diligence and watchfulness in the house — a check, 
perhaps, to a spirit of indifference, which in some 
minds is apt to be generated, where selfishness 
and not love, is the motive principle for beha- 
viour. Suppose it is a case where sleep is re- 
quired, or suppose again it is a case where not 
sleep so much as food which is required ; here 
it is that the superintendent-nurse steps in, know- 
ing how great is the issue, to see that the direc- 
tion is implicitly observed, the alternative not 
being left to indifference, or ignorance and self- 
will! 

Of course, in all this, we are presupposing the 
superintendent -nurse, upon whom so much de- 
pends, should be of a superior caste, both in 
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education and self-discipline. She has, in defer- 
ence to other authority, a superintendence over 
every ward ; she makes her visits from room to 
room, not now and then, or at stated times, so 
that when once made, they are not to be repeated 
very soon again ; but she is ready at all times for 
any emergency, whether by night or by day. And 
even where there is no pressure from any par- 
ticular case, still her eye of watchfulness is over 
all, she not knowing how soon the call may come, 
or where a suggestion may be of the greatest 
value. Properly trained for her work, she has to 
compensate for any deficiency that may exist in 
the well-meaning, but inferior nurse ; her better 
knowledge gives her a weight of character and 
moral influence which is apparent in any little 
attention that is given to the sick and helpless. 
And so important is the training, along with the 
elements of medical knowledge which they gain 
in the training, that some would even specify 
that the education should be carried on pre- 
viously in a good dispensary for at least six 
months. A great authority (Dr. West) can ad- 
vance one step further, and none but a medical 
authority would venture so to speak: "Often, 
indeed, good nursing will make up for deficient 
care," or any chance forgetfulness on the part of 
the doctor. 
Sister- Before, however, we proceed still further with 

toods. ^j^^ details of this part of the subject, it will be 
well to glance a little at another point of the 
nursing - system alluded to, viz., that which is 
done through Sisterhoods^ now an acknowledged 
institution, beyond the Roman pale, in different 
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parts of the country. It is true they are only 
located here and there; and it is equally true, 
at their commencement, and for some time sub- 
sequently, a strong feeling of opposition was 
aroused against them. But this feeling in some 
measure has died away, whilst their influence has 
been growing, and far beyond the neighbourhoods 
in which they have been placed ; insomuch that it 
may be said, through this agency the whole tone 
of the old nursing'System has been raised to a 
higher platform. 

To speak of individuals out of an infirmary, 
there is no doubt these Sisterhoods have often 
conferred benefits at a time when, in some family 
circle, sickness looked out for help. For under 
the old system, so often complained of, and so 
often wanting, when no time was to be lost if life 
were to be preserved, where was the body of 
nurses, nay more, where was the individual nurse, 
who at a moment's warning could quit her home 
at a sudden call, with luggage ready, even at 
the door, that no time might be lost when every 
moment was precious; and in that readiness of 
spirit carry her devotion without fee or reward, 
and simply from love of sympathetic duty, to 
some bedside where the sick was l)ang ? 

Of course, the question assumes another form, 
when we have to speak of the patients of a hos- 
pital It is a received saying, " A man's house is 
his castle,'' and he can admit within its sacred 
precincts whom and what he chooses. And, there-^ 
fore, naturally he goes, at his time of need for 
assistance, to the quarter where he thinks it is 
of the best, and the most suitable for his purpose. 
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But then these hospitals live of the public at 
large ; and without such help on a generous scale, 
their usefulness would soon be paralyzed. And 
therefore, to say the least, it would be impolitic 
to ignore a feeling of prejudice where it exists, 
BXiA force the adoption of a system which, as yet, 
is objectionable to many. Much good, through 
God's blessing, has already arisen through these 
Sisterhoods; and much more, I doubt not, is 
within the range of future possibility. 

But, to look at facts on the largest scale, each 
nation has its own characteristics, and, where pos- 
sible, their very prejudices should be respected. 

Nursing It would be as absurd to introduce into France 
the old English system of nursing, as it would 
be to force the French system upon the Pro- 
testantism of England^. Sisters, as nurses, are 
preferred in France, although the nursing there 
is far from being perfect. At the same time, it 
is impossible to ignore the great success of the 

Deacon- plan in nursing by the use of Deaconesses in 
Germany, and established by Pastor Fliedner. 
There may be great differences amongst these 
independent institutions as regards their internal 
organization, as well as in the nature of their 
relations with the various ecclesiastical bodies to 
which their members belong ; but I believe they 
are more or less connected with some Protestant 
Church. The good man visited Holland and Eng- 
land, for the purpose of collecting funds to carry 
out his philanthropic idea. 

After many difficulties, some from quarters 

< Dr. West. 
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which he could not have anticipated, the system 
made its way, and extended itself into many other 
countries ; till at the time of his death, we are told 
the Protestant Church counted thirty mother- 
houses, with 1590 Deaconesses; now there are 
thirty-four, with more than 1700 Sisters. His 
words about nursing are striking : " The sick 
poor had long lain on our hearts; how often 
have I seen them deserted ; physically, badly 
cared for ; spiritually, quite forgotten, fading away 
in their often unwholesome rooms like leaves in 
autumn ; then our towns, even with large popu- 
lations, were without hospitals; and where there 
were hospitals — I have seen many on my jour- 
neys in Holland, Brabant, England, Scotland, as 
well as in my own Germany — there, indeed, I 
sometimes found the halls and corridors splendid 
with marble (there was such a one in Manchester), 
but the bodily care was bad ^" 

To recur, however, to the first point ; whatever 
may be thought of the comparative value of the 
various kinds of nursing, it is clear, in no single 
case can we over-estimate the value in a hospi- 
tal of the auxiliaries we have been speaking of. 
Hardly more can be said, when we hear from 
the same high authority already quoted, that the 
nurse's position is most important in the hospital, 
that exists only for the care of the sick ; and "the 
recovery depends on the efficiency of the nurs- 
ing as much as on the skill of the doctor ••" 

' " Service of the Poor," by Miss Stephen, p. 99. 

* Dr. West on Hospital Organization, p. 10. But I only 
quote this for the purpose of rejecting it, as a statement 
too strong and one-sided. 
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Head To take another point, the Headnrarse is die 

"***' ooonectii^-Iink between the matroa and the pa- 
tients, — nay more, she is the connecting-link be- 
tween the doctor and his patients^ Being- herself 
a subordinate to one who bears authority over 
her, and so giving obedience, she knows how to 
exact the same from those who are subordinate 
to her in turn. The head-nurse* should be able, 
as well as willing, to do everything connected 
with the working of her own department; and 
tiie very fact of being willing and able to do it, 
is the first step towards the success of its being 
done by another; because, however valuable 
moral influence may be, it will not supply the 
place of actual experience. Hence, as another 
feature in these dudes, we find the regular esta- 
Traiiiiii|; blishment of a training-school and home for nurses^ 
Nones. Uk^ the Liverpool Institution or the Westminster 
Hospital ; insomuch that the practice is beginning 
to be adopted elsewhere, the superintendent-nurse 
being the ofiicial upon whom devolves the duty 
of training. And it has been said, whether cor- 
rectly or not, she is able to train other nurses 
even better than any medical ofiicer can train 
them. At all events, from long experience in 
some of the larger hospitals, the superintendent- 
nurses have been enabled to gain some insight 
into the probable nature and issue of disease. 
Advan- Two advantages, then, have arisen, where such 

gy^^j^ a system can be adopted. First, in that a more 
system, intelligent nurse is gained through the instruction 

* Miss Nightingale on Hospitals, 8vo., 3 vols., p. 183, 
(London, 1863), 
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of a superior; and secondly, it enables the au- 
thorities of a hospital, through the establishment 
of such a school ^, not only to have an efficient 
staff themselves, but to let out on hire, when not 
needed in hospital, their services unto others. 
Whilst, therefore, the system is made a source 

■ " I would here, by way of example, refer to the objects 
which the * Liverpool Training Institution' has in view, 
whilst endeavouring to supply a want universally felt by 
medical men, and which now is being gradually acknow- 
ledged by the public : — 

" I. To provide thoroughly-educated professional nurses 
for the infirmary ; 

" 2. To provide district or missionary nurses for the poor ; 

" 3. To provide sick-nurses for private families. 

*' This kind of training-school had been established some 
years earlier at St. Thomas's Hospital ; and there does not 
appear to be any reason, but the want of money and the 
want of energy (for neither of which have we any excuse 
m England), why there should not be a similar training- 
school in connection with every large (why not ' small' as 
well ?) hospital in the kingdom. It is so obvious a waste 
not to employ our hospitals as training-schools for nurses 
as well as medical men, that I cannot believe that we shall 
long continue to be guilty of it. From these training- 
schools, nurses might be sent out to private families in all 
directions, and all our large towns might be divided into 
districts, like those at Liverpool, with a nurse working among 
the poor, under the superintendence of a lady in each dis- 
trict; till we should be everywhere as well supplied with 
nurses as with doctors, which is far from being the case 
at present, and which is perhaps quite as important a 
measure for the preservation of life." — See Service of the 
Poory by Miss Stephen. 

At all events, it would, under divine Providence, be one 
of the best means for doing battle with, and finally eradi- 
cating, many infectious disorders. See also, for a longer 
account, ^ The Liverpool Nursing Report" itself, 

I 
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of income to the institution, it becomes an in- 
calculable advantage to the public generally, in 
that they know where, if there is no prior claim, 
the trained nurses are to be had, and that what- 
ever payment is made, goes back to the place 
that trained them. 

A plan, however, is not necessarily good be- 
cause it is new, any more than what is old must 
Objec- always be rejected. Hence objections have been 
raised to the plan of taking the nurses from their 
usual duties, duties which become the easier be- 
cause they are continuous. For no sooner is one 
patient discharged from a hospital than another 
takes the place, the same regularity of care and 
attention running through all the proceedings. 
Now a private home, in many respects, differs 
materially from a hospital; there is, perliaps, 
with the former, not the same regularity in the 
routine of duty, hours are different, food is dif- 
ferent; there are temptations there, it may be, 
which belong not to a hospital, leading to self- 
indulgence. So to speak, there may be an un-- 
bracing of the very system under which the nurse 
Jias been trained. 

Such objections may not amount to much, 
and certainly ought not to outweigh the good 
which is sure to follow where the most ordinary 
prudence is exercised ; for of course one takes 
for granted, that no one will be sent out ^pon 
5uch an errand but who can be thoroughly relied 
upon. Indeed, to do otherwise at such a time, 
would be doing an injustice to the applicant and 
patient as well. And more than that, the veiy 
institution would suffer in character through a 
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Single mistake like this, which, independently of 
any other consideration, no public institution can 
afford to do. 

But there remains another view of the matter, Another 
which probably has suggested a difficulty to some ^^^' 
minds. With perfect impunity, a nurse may go 
out to breathe a different atmosphere from what 
she has been accustomed to, although many a 
private dwelling will sometimes fall short in ven- 
tilation, and other appliances for the preservation 
of health. Nevertheless, there are other risks 
dependent upon contact with a patient ; and 
through all this, and more, she may safely pass 
herself, although there may not be the same cer- 
tainty with regard to her fellow-nurses, when she 
goes back to companionship with them. To un- 
derstand what IS meant, one fact is worth many 
arguments. Out of a large hospital, not many 
years ago, a first-class nurse was sent, on appli- 
cation, to wait upon a particular patient in the 
neighbourhood. TTie nurse was ignorant of the 
nature of the ailment; for the inquiry had not 
been made. All goes well with the patient, and 
with the nurse likewise ; but no sooner does she 
return to her former work ^ than three of her fellow- 

' Occaisionally, imwisdom is to be Cpund j^ven in the ma- 
nagement of hospit^. It is scarcely five years ago when 
small-pox broke out in a provincial infirmary, and the au- 
thorities turned out all those who were able to leave, with 
the effect of introducing the disease into the neighbouring 
villages ! 

Besides, "there are yet numerous institutions wjth np 
means of isolating infectious cases." 

"In England, there is a larger proportion of un vaccinated 
persons than in any other country of Europe, and conse- 
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nurses were seized with small-pox, happily with- 
out loss of life to any. It is clear how the error 
was committed ; but that does not alter the gra- 
vity of the fact, that even such a scheme as the 
one propounded, well-intentioned and noble in 
the object, is not to be carried out without ob- 
serving the rules of ordinary prudence. But 
when the time comes for these great institutions 
— engines for the promotion of public good — 
to become even more than nursing-places for the 
sick, when they take a still further aim as schools ^ 

quently a greater number of deaths from small-pox are 
shewn, by the public registration, to occur. 

" In London, before the introduction of vaccination, every 
tenth death that occurred was due to small-pox ; now only 
one death in every eighty-five is due to this disease. 

" Out of thirty vaccinated nurses constantly employed at the 
small-pox hospital, not one ever contracted the small-pox." 
— HaydtCs Hygiene ^ under " Sanitary Regulations.** 

It would seem, then, the road towards the universal ex- 
termination of the disease is through universal vaccination. 

Not much is known about the origin of small-pox. The 
earliest records mention a disease which was probably small- 
pox, as far back as the sixth century. Since this, it has ap- 
peared with more or less virulence at different periods of 
time. 

7 It is said that ''the London hospital stands out pro- 
minently as one of the most active hospitals in the capital 
in the onward movement of medical education. It is now 
more than one hundred years ago since Mr. Thompson 
performed at this hospital the first amputation of the hip 
ever done in this country. The endowed hospitals of London, 
viz. St. Bartholomew's, Guy*s, and St. Thomas's, are known 
to all. They are the seats of flourishing medical schools. 
Many other good schools in the provinces might be men- 
tioned, especially in the appointment of special medical 
officers to meet particular ailments." At Birmingham we 
hear (from Mr.JefTery), "As a general hospital, and as 
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for the promotion of medical and surgical science, 
one thing on which they will have to rely for 
carrying out the effort, is the raising the tone and 
efficiency of the nursing. So much so, that it has 
been laid down by one who has^written well upon 
the point, that " the selection of the nurses * 
should, in the first instance, be in the hands of 
a Medical Committee." It has been also said, in 
a New Year's address at the Liverpool- Institu- 
tion of Nurses, as summing up all he had to 
say, by another who was looking forward as well 
as backward, " The character and position of sick- 
nurses has not been always what it should be, or 
might be; because neither the nurses themselves, 
nor others, considered how much depended on, 
how much might be done by, the nurse." 

In the grouping of facts connected with the The Medi- 
question we are considering, the attempt to fill ^^ ^^ * 
up the picture would be incomplete without 
making mention of the medical staff; so promi- 
nent is the position which the members thereof 
occupy. At first sight, it might seem almost un- 
befitting that any non-professional inquirer should 
venture to give an opinion upon matters to which 
neither experience nor study has led him, were it 
not, in these days of general examination, that one 
profession is continually crossing its fellow, each 
content to be subjected to criticism,— the lawyer 

a general school of medicine, it was desirable that the in- 
stitution should be, so to speak, self-contained, and have 
within its walls men capable of giving the highest instruc- 
tion, and applying the greatest skill to the cure of disease.'* 
— Birmingham Paper. 
■ " Service of the Poor," by Miss Stephen, chap. vi. p. 155. 
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as to his judgment, the clergyman in his sermons 
and preaching, the politician in his national ad- 
ministration. Indeed, a witty ecclesiastic once 
said, when speaking of the many qualifications 
of an illustrious statesman, that " he could, with 
the same facility, undertake the command of the 
Channel-fleet at a moment's notice, or perform 
a delicate operation in surgery !" 

Theim- Still, an inquirer, although trying to shelter 
'^eMaii^ himself under this kind of ailment, may pos- 

cal Staff, sibly incur a risk of being charged with presump- 
tion perhaps, and of exhibiting ignorance, since 
the profession touches and overlap^ so many 
points in connection with hospital- work. For 
there is not only the medical ofiicers' own de- 
partment ; but every other department must defer, 
as it ought to do, to this. The nursing is valueless, 
without this main auxiliary. The administrative 
committee shapes its course of expenditure, so 
as to make this of the utmost avail for the benefit 
of the patients. And as to the duties of the 
Chaplain, the attendance at public worship^ on 
the part of the patients, can only be given subject 
to their regulations. No doubt there are rules 
of the institution which guide them, as all other 
officials ; for no establishment can go on long with- 
out laws of some kind. It is so everywhere, and 
in everything, if there is to be any harmonious 
co-operation at all. But here it will be found 
that the great aim of the regulations is, to give 
the staff the greatest freedom of action, collec- 
tively and individually — of the former I shall 
have to speak presently — ^that the greatest benefit 
may be the result of their joint work. 
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This, perhaps, to some may appear a rash as- 
sertion, because the management of one hospital, 
in its internal details, often differs from another. 
And such is the system which has grown up, in 
this modern state of things, in reference to the 
whole question, — that ft is difficult to gain definite 
information with regard to the details of a common 
work, which has extended itself so widely over the 
country. At least, it is only by a collection of 
particulars that a conclusion can often be drawn ; 
since there is no one Special Centre with which these 
hospitals, singly and together, keep themselves in 
correspondence. The centralising system has, no 
doubt, its objectionable features, and the idea of 
it is not altogether congenial to the English 
mind. Nevertheless, there is a disadvantage in 
the opposite direction, when towns which- have 
one great and common aim in view, cannot easily 
gain intelligence elsewhere, with regard to par- 
ticulars which might be serviceable to themselves. 

There is no fear of contradiction, however, in The la- 
stating how much is due throughout the country the Medi. 
to those who are thus labouring professionally, cal Staff. 
and almost universally, without reward, in these 
various houses of charity. It involves not only 
the spending a large amount of time, — and time 
to a professional man is money, — but there is 
with the labour a heavier burden of responsibility. 
The public mind is so accustomed to all this, 
that many can see it without concern, often even 
without thought. And it may be, too, given when 
other professional engagements are calling for the 
selfsame labour, and for which payment is wil- 
lingly made. We must remember that the edu- 
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cation and preparation for all this cannot have 
been acquired without heavy cost ; and yet it is 
without reward that the labour is incurred, to 
fulfil a duty which belongs to other Christians 
besides themselves. To take the other side of 
the question, it has often been alleged that there 
is no difficulty in finding a suitable candidate 
to take the appointment, when vacant. It is 
so in every important town in the kingdom. 
Why, then, speak of the self-sacrifice ? It is but 
human nature that a man should take care of 
himself. Not only do we hear the rejoinder, 
that a man will readily take the appointment, 
but that there are occasions when an applicant 
will use every effort* that is fair and honour- 
able, to gain it. 

Those who are disposed to argue in this fashion, 
will point out further, or rather will endeavour to 
point out, that whatever the labour, self-denial, 
and responsibility may amount to, there is a com- 
pensation in the very position which this appoint- 
ment gives to a professional man, especially as 
an early start in life. Such an one takes rank 
amongst the most distinguished of his fellows in 
the town and neighbourhood ; one proof being, 
that in the event of a stranger coming to a place, 

' It has before now been suggested, that it would be de- 
sirable to let the medical officers have the appointment of 
the nurses (for they are necessarily the best judges of many 
requisites as to fitness) ; so their own appointment should be 
delegated to a section of the Managing Committee, a certain 
number of elected members of the Governing Body, in con- 
junction with the whole or a portion of the medical staff, 
say, thirty electors altogether. But I mention the sugges- 
tion only. 
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if overtaken by an accident or some other form 
of sickness, the first inquiry would naturally be, 
" Who are the professional attendants at the hos- 
pital?" The public must have testified both to 
their ability and experience. 

But whatever may be the value of such an 
argument, it can only be true of a man who is 
just introducing himself to the public in his profes- 
sion. It must be worthless where, after an interval 
of time, the position is already gained. And yet 
the duties and the attendance at the hospital de- 
crease not ; there is the same routine of work, as 
patient succeeds patient. The responsibility is 
equally grave, and probably, because of the in- 
creased experience offered, more, and not fewer, 
are anxious to avail themselves of the help (grown 
in value) which the Charity offers. And surely 
if, under any circumstances, time can be spoken 
of as money, it must be true when the hospital- 
class of patients has been increasing. 

The same kind of argument is equally true, A hospital 
when the allegation is made that a hospital is schooHor 
the best school for gaining experience. And so gaining ex- 

Dcriciicc. 

strongly rooted is the idea in the minds of many, 
and especially among the rural population, that, 
forgetting the good they may possibly have the 
opportunity of receiving, they fancy it is more 
for others than for themselves that these insti- 
tutions exist. And the idea, once entertained, 
has all the force of fact, because it acts occa- • 
sionally as an impediment to those who would 
otherwise be applicants for assistance. And yet, 
however distorted the idea may be, the broad 
fact remains, that in any average hospital, and 
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in a short space of time, the medical attendant 
has before him, to help him in his observations, 
case upon case, and from which he will be ena- 
bled to draw his professional conclusions; such, 
in short, as elsewhere he might not see, in the 
accumulation, for weeks together. 

But again, even here, the same answer is ready. 
Sickness, no doubt, has its many forms and types ; 
but are they not constantly recurring ? At least, 
to a man of large experience, the majority of 
cases present no feature strange or unmistake- 
able ; they must run their wonted course. There 
is the same application of remedies ; there is the 
like necessity for caution; it may be, the repe- 
tition of the old call, — isolation and lipec ven-- 
tilation ; perhaps the same in/mctions to the 
nurse, the same food and appliances for checking 
the disease, or hastening the convalescence. Un- 
doubtedty the medical attendant is always learning ; 
but does the fact come with such force, as though 
it were the only thing to account for this constant 
and protracted labour in a hospital.^ Clearly, 
there are other motive - principles at work. It 
may be a sincere love of the profession ; or it 
may be, and which carries with it its own reward, 
the feeling of pleasure of doing good, which, as 
Christians, we should always foster, in regard to 
the distresses of others. 
Difference The anomaly, however, such as it is, has caused 
ofpracticc, j^ difference of practice in the administration of 
this portion of hospital-work. A man, as age 
presses on, may wish to contract the sphere of 
his labours. And probably the hospital is the 
first to feel the loss ; while the only acknowledge 
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ment it can make is, besides the release from 
active labour, that he should become an "hono- 
rary" or "consulting" member of the staff; which, 
whatever be the compliment to the individual, is 
not without an advantage to the institution, in 
that, in any intricate case that may occur, the 
former knowledge and experience are still avail- 
able to the hospital-patient 

But there is another practice which prevails, 
independently of what may arise from an indi- 
vidual's own wishes or convenience, as profes- 
«sional success increases, in that the election upon Elections 

the medical staff is not necessarily made for l^fe-fiJJite*^^*- 
In some cases, the appointment is limited to arlocU 
definite time. In other words, that at the end 
of seven years the engagement on either side 
will terminate. But then, if such is the will of 
both parties, it can be, and is most generally 
renewed, till the limit is reached again. Whether 
the plan is advantageous, or otherwise — for un- 
doubtedly there may be a difference of opinion ' 
upon this point — \t ensures an opportunity for 
both sides, without a difficulty of any kind, to 
consider afresh the relationship existing between 
them : the one being able to withdraw easily 
from heavy responsibilities, if he should so see 
fit ; the other, without trenching upon the strictest 
rules of delicacy, can either ask for a renewal of 
the trust, or otherwise. 

This brings me to another stage of usage Dependen 
adopted by some of these public institutions, viz., ^^ ^^' 
that, without interruption of any kind, the office 
cannot be held beyond a certain fixed period of 
time, which is dependent, not upon the years 
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which may have been so generously given, but 
upon the age which the member of the staff 
may have attained in himself. 

Now, again, without either commending the 
spirit of such a rule, or condemning it (for it is not 
my province to pronounce judgment upon such 
a matter), tlu regulation exists^ and is acted upon 
by all concerned. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, no want of gratitude can be alleged 
against those who have to administer the rule. 
Neither can he be thought backward in the con- 
tinuance of his work, when such was the condition ' 
of the original acceptance of the office. Along 
with an increased professional success in other 
directions, there may be a gradual decrease of 
physical vigour ; and the danger is, that where 
the pressure of work was once the heaviest, there 
will the change be felt the soonest. At all events, 
the law of the land recognises the possibility of 
such an evil in members of the clerical profession. 
True, here is no law of compulsion, — it is one of 
permission only, when physical infirmities come 
on ; still, the law exists, and pre-supposes the 
possibility and expediency of such cases. And 
where, perhaps, to speak of nothing else, the very 
monotony of the work, in some small and insig- 
nificant parish, has tended to blunt the ener- 
gies which a man once possessed, it may be good 
for all parties that the severance should be made ; 
the only change to him from Sunday duty having 
been, that, with lantern in hand on a winter's night, 
down some muddy lane, he must plod his way, 
and impart a portion of his education to a few 
simple-minded but ignorant plough-boys I 
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Yet, without doing violence to the feelings of any The law as 

, , • * . ^1 ^o Incum- 

one, the law not only recognises, but anticipates the bents re- 
separation, in the case of clergymen, by dividing signing, 
the income between the new and old Incumbent, 
i.e. where there is anything of which a division can 
be made. At least, when the " Act " is taken ad- 
vantage of, the parish can have no cause for com- 
plaint in the infliction of an aged Incumbent ; just 
as a hospital, whether with reason or without rea- 
son, will sometimes not complain, but congratulate 
itself, upon the infusion of fresh blood, which will 
circulate more freely, and through which (making 
all due allowance for the diminution of experience) 
there may be greater physical power to grapple 
with the continuous work. Besides, if we take 
the affirmative side of the proposition, when such 
a rule prevails, there is no doubt one great benefit 
which must accrue, far greater than any that can 
happen in any such legislative interference in a 
parish ; in that, if we admit (as has been con- 
tended) that the hospital is by far the dest school 
for teaching the profession, here will every op- 
portunity be given for the young to learn. And 
for the good of society at large, men cannot learn 
too soon, or too much, what belongs to the educa- 
tion before them. And this comes with greater 
force if, as I am taking for granted in my argu- 
ment, there are those set over them as colleagues, 
whether as " consulting " or " honorary," to whom 
they can look for advice and co-operation, when 
required. Whereas the training so essential to 
both professions, the clergyman can have, either 
as Curate or Incumbent, and still more as a 
Curate, before he undertakes an Incumbency. 
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And it matters not through which instrumentality 
he gains the knowledge, provided that he becomes 
possessed of it. 

Now, as before stated, there are, in addition 
to the relations which each body maintains to- 
wards the patients, many points of contact be- 
tween the medical officers and the administrators 
c^ the affidrs of the house. In some hosfntals; 
the latter are brought into close contact with 
A Medical each Other through a medical - camwdtiee ; and 
1^^ * in some of the largest of our hospitals, through 
this madnnery it is that an important part of 
the administration is carried on. Here die mem-> 
bers meet each other in consultation, not merdy 
as to uriiat may affect some particular patkn^ 
where an additional c^inion is sought for, but 
where other special details %A the hoos^ con- 
nected with the management, can be discussed, 
and the conclusions arrived at referred to ''the 
Committee <^ Management" And if in some 
instances, though nominally existing, it so hap- 
pens that the plan is practically inopentiY^ tiic 
£ict does not detract firom the poss&U useful- 
ness, and even the destrabknessy of tiie role. 
When &irly tested, and loyally carried ooi^ it 
may be, and is, a means of ensuring harmony 
of actios, though few would advocate tmflbrnxity 
in everything. Abscrfute uniformity may not be 
desirable; neidier do I contend that a ma|or&j 
of members ^oold be enabled to establish a po- 
sitive, or absolute rule. But wi th o ut pressing^ tiie 
pcmxt to the other extreaote; if professional matters 
are talked over and hafaitixally cB scuss ed by* die 
ealire Ixxty, there is more ptbbabSjtY oC iodivkiual 
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skill, in some particular form of cases, gaining its 
due ascendency. I could quote such an instance. 
Whilst there is a large amount of antecedent pro- 
bability that individual idiosyncrasies (when they 
rest upon no real foundation of fact) can be checked 
and got rid of. Thus the patients become less in- 
dividualized or appropriated. By these discussions, 
and friendly intercourse amongst those who have 
the supervision, the same become, in some small 
measure, the care and property of all. And there 
ivill be no loss to the well-being of the entire 
hospital, if, along with mutual respect and regard, 
professional confidence is generated. 

And although it may never reach the point. Mutual in- 
still it would be travelling along the line of road of7nspw> 
towards establishing a rule whereby there might tion. 
be a mutual interchange of inspection of patients, 
to the manifest advantage of the entire sick, 5ay, 
periodically, the medical cases by the medical, and 
the surgical by the surgical, section of the staff, 
or vice versa. No doubt, in the present state of 
things, the bare suggestion mig^t be thought an 
undue interference, and as an interference, the 
proposition would be objected to. But should 
the rule ever gain a footing amidst the many 
changes which appear possible in course of time, 
I can conceive nothing more practically useful to 
the sick and ailing in these hospitals, and certainly 
nothing more conducive to the benefit of society 
at large, as contributing to therapeutic know- 
ledge. And is not this latter a point which ought 
Clever to be lost sight of in dealing with the gen- 
ieral bearing of these great public institutions ? 
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But it so happens, in some cases, that although 
there exists a medical committee, it is found, on 
inquiry, to be either altogether, or in part, merged 
in the committee of the house, i.e. those elected 
governors who take the supervision of the house, 
and by whom the ordinary business is transacted. 
The medical section may furnish two or more of 
the number, if the entire staff is not there. And 
when there is a connecting-link, say of two, as at 
the General Hospital at Birmingham, or more, as 
elsewhere, being appointed to represent them- 
selves and their colleagues in the committee, un- 
questionably good will arise. But this will never 
compensate for the defect^ if it is used as a sub- 
stitute for a practical^ and not a mere nominal 
committee. 
Where the In the midst of these various schemes, it is 
anonSy ^^^y *^ point out where the greatest anomaly 
lies. lies, — clearly in that which takes the greatest 

number from their own special department, to 
the one with which they are least concerned. 
The risk invariably being, so far as the patients 
are concerned, an expenditure of time and energy 
on matters which a non-professional man can do 
just as satisfactorily as the staff; and the con- 
sequence may be, the losing sight of things which 
belong more to themselves than the committee 
of management, except in the last, as "a Final 
Court of Appeal," exclusively of the entire body 
of governors. 
Special Every hospital, however well-managed, is liable 

dis"^^°in ^^ special forms of disease, supervening the ail- 
Hospitals, ments that are brought in. Indeed, it has been 
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stated ^ (I do not venture to say with how much 
truth), that after a certain age the risk is, of these 
receptacles of sickness being so saturated, one 
may say, with the seeds of disease, that they be- 
come more or less dangerous to their inmates. 
The evil is soon discovered by an extraordinary 
death-rate of the patients, or it may be seen in 
the slower progress towards convalescence, when 
wounds of any kind have been the cause for 
admission. 

I am speaking of a well-regulated hospital, in 
contradistinction to one which, through careless- 
ness®, or over- crowding, or want of cleanliness, 
will give statistics on these points less satisfac- 
tory than where the commonest laws of Hygiene 
are observed. Suppose, then, in the former case, 
pyaemia or erysipelas should appear amongst the 
sick — these are taken by way of illustration, be- 
cause they are known to be closely allied to each 
other. They shew themselves at times under like 

* Haydn's Dictionary, edited by Lankester, under word 
« Hospital." 

* There are difTerences now in the rate of mortality in 
different London hospitals, especially with regard to surgical 
cases, evidently due to defective sanitary conditions. It has 
long since been decided, that although there must be general 
hospitals for accidents, and the legion of ordinary diseases, 
and although there may be special hospitals for the further- 
ance of distinct branches and specialities, — such, for example, 
as the eye, the ear, &c., — there must be in every populous 
district a proper and fit place for the treatment of in- 
fectious fevers. The definite establishment of fever-hos- 
pitals was the direct outcome of the fatal typhus -epidemic 
which committed such ravages at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and the first was opened at Chester. 

K 
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physical conditions, with a wound or open sore, 
or after an amputated limb \ pyaemia being one, 
if not the chief, cause of death in the surgical 
How the wards of large city hospitals. No doubt the evil, 
should it arise, would be grappled with imme- 
diately; but from whence would the first move- 
ment come } Clearly from the medical committee, 
if there is one. But when this forms no part of 
the regular machinery of the house, the responsi- 
bility at the outset must fall upon the Committee 
of Management. And as few, if any of them, are 
experienced in matters of the kind, the lack of 
a better provision necessitates tAeir stepping out 
of their province. But then, can they not at once 
seek the opinion of the medical officials, and that 
not only in their individual, but joint capacity? 
Still an interval must take place; time is being 
lost between the action of the committee that 
is, and the medical committee, that is to be, 
resuscitated or formed anew. And when men 
are not accustomed to act together, and meet in 
consultation under ordinary circumstances, it is 
not unlikely, even when results are of the gravest 
consequence, but that delays will occur through 
preliminary discussions, as to whether this, or that, 
may be the cause of the malady, or whether this 

d "Pyaemia often results from compound fractures and 
operations on the bones, especially amputation, and is one, 
if not the chief, cause of death in the surgical wards of large 
city hospitals ; the most frequent pre-disposing causes being 
impure air, such as is contained in over-crowding surgical 
wards of a large hospital, and neglect of the patients' wounds, 
leading to the accumulation of decomposing and putrid ma- 
terial about the raw surfaces." — Blyth, 
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or that, form of the disease may be infectious, 
and to what extent ; points which ought to have 
received some solution, one way or another, before 
the day of evil approaches, when decisi9n, not 
discussion, is pre-eminently called for. Nay, it 
may after all be upon a point wherein the ma- 
jority of the body, if they were acting as a com- 
mittee, ought to have established a rule amongst 
themselves long ago, • 

But the good would develope in another direc- 
tion, as imparting a feeling of confidence to those 
who are indebted for the assistance given. In 
studying the details of hospital-reports, one is Hospital- 
led to the catalogue of results attained in these '®^°^^' 
places of charity ; or in other words, to inspect, to- 
gether with the number of patients, how many in 
their several conditions have received partial as- 
sistance, or been cured. To satisfy the public 
mind, a list is always furnished of the various 
ailments, operations, and the particular forms of 
sickness under which the patients have been in- 
troduced. Great as they are, and increasing in 
proportion to the increase of the population, 
and perhaps more so, nevertheless there is a 
class, in country more than in town, who, less 
just to themselves than they ought to be, de- 
cline the assistance proffered. It may be a 
feeling of prejudice, but it is such that length 
of time is required to weaken it. They cannot 
imagine it possible that so much should be of- 
fered gratuitously, and so much done for them, 
unless some other motive were behind. It is a 
feeling of prejudice and suspicion which prevails 
the most, the farther the people ate dvsta.xit. Itwa 
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the infirmary, that is, where the opportunities of in- 
quiry are the fewest And it is remarkable, when 
once a wrong idea gets a hold upon the rustic 
mind, how long it is before it can be eradicated. 
Medical Now I do not say that a medical Committee 
^"Mm • ^^^ weaken or undo all this ; but the tendency 
of its existence will always be in such a direction, 
as to assure one and all, that not only is the 
assistance proffered of the best, but that, when 
there are so many to co-operate, the greatest 
care is given to life and limb, the triumph of 
professional skill being always, not to destroy, 
but to preserve 1 And that as by rule, no surgical 
operations can be performed upon the human 
body without certain stringent conditions being 
observed, it follows that, even under other cir- 
cumstances, the more you can gain of professional 
co-operation as a principle, the better satisfied 
. will the patients be, that all will be done that can 
be done on their behalf; one great advantage to 
the poor in hospital being, that so much skill and 
experience are concentrated there, and are in a 
measure available for each and all. 

This is apparent in another point of view. 
House- Every time the house-committee meet, they have 
the opportunity of inspecting the list of patients, 
— those who have been removed, and those who 
still remain sick in the house. Amongst the 
former are given the names of those who may 
have died, together with the circumstances of their 
age, the parish they belonged to, the person who 
recommended the admittance, and the cause of 
death. Now, it would be no disadvantage to any 
one, certainly not to the relatives who survive, if 



Commit 
tee. 
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they knew, such is the importance attached to the 
value of human life in a great public Institution, 
that the loss of it is considered as something 
worthy of more observation than a mere possible 
inspection on the part of the Committee. It is, 
of course, more serious and solemn than a con- 
valescence, or a cure, or even where (to effect the 
latter) the surgeon's knife had to be appealed to. 
Besides the fact then (except where the hospital is 
on the largest scale), that the deceased might be 
known to this, or that, member of the Committee 
in some of the circumstances of his life, personally, 
or through his parish, there would be another 
undoubted advantage, that when the death-rate 
seemed to exceed the normal number, the idea 
of an inquiry would at once suggest itself. It 
need not come from other quarters ; the cause may 
be single, or there may have been a combination of 
causes secretly at work, to produce the result. 
At all events, the evil, if any, would at once be 
met, (^ the machinery for the removal of the same 
is already there, in the existence of a standing me- 
dical Committee. They meet, not because they 
are appealed to for help on a particular occasion, 
consulting with each other when promptness of 
action is needed, but they are always ready*, 

* '* They wish, in particular, to speak in the most grateful 
tenns of the support and the help to a good understanding 
which they have received from the Medical Committee.** . . , 
" So the success of this system " (free) " at the Queen's hos- 
pital, could not have been secured without the disinterested 
and earnest countenance it has received from the Medical 
Committee."— i?^<7r/ ofQueerCs Hospital^ Birmingham^iox. 
1876, 
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as though it were a case of many wheels which 
work in harmony together, without a jar, giving 
out one clear and certain sound. And, meeting 
together, they learn by force of habit, as well as 
by a high sense of Christian duty, the necessity 
of their giving to non-professionals, when asked 
for, ^ joint dogmatic opinion I 



sions. 



PART III. 

HAVING completed an historical survey of 
the hospital -question, together with some 
of the details connected with the more modern 
conditions of those institutions, it remains for us 
to gather, if possible, some practical conclusions Practical 
as to their possible future. However we view^^'^^^'^' 
them, whether on the side of thankfulness and en- 
couragement for all the benefits which they have 
conferred upon suffering humanity, or whether 
we think there are yet other improvements to be 
aimed at, it is evident, as public Charities, they 
cannot stand still. On this head, the past is a 
Sufficient guarantee for the future. Besides, some 
changes may be reasonably expected, on a care- 
ful perusal of the various " Blue Books " that have 
been furnished to the Government authorities, oi* 
in what has been written by such men as Parkes, 
Tardieu, and others who have laboured since, in 
the field of sanitary inquiry. 

I have already remarked, that the practice 
adopted in these multifarious institutions varies 
very much in their several localities, and, for want 
of a common centre, that it is difficult to ascertain 
always the particulars wherein the diversity con- 
sists. One thing, however, is plain enough, in the 
midst of all the variety of details, that on the 
subject of money for their support^ they speak, at 
least the majority of them, the same thing, with 
like experiences as to results, v\z» \!iftaX >i!cL^ ^n>^> 
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goings have for years been gradually increasing^ 
Income and that the income, however readily the public 
p«n<Sirc. generally make answer to appeals for extraordu 
nary assistance, scarcely comes up to the increased 
and increasing expenditure. This statement, so 
well-known, needs scarcely any confirmation. 
And yet it will not be devoid of advantage, if 
without specifying in all cases the particular hos- 
pitals, we simply borrow the expressions which, 
in public advertisements, they make use of to 
make known their pecuniary necessities. I will 
adopt the plan which any one has at hand who 
will look over the " Charity " column of advertise- 
ments in the "Times" newspaper. And by the 
simple process of induction, we shall be able to 
reach a conclusion which will cover a far greater 
area than the '' Times " speaks of. I shall make 
no difference between the " privileged " and " free." 
For the latter, in some cases, have still (in one 
sense) their restricted rules for admission ; and cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding their being free, find a 
way of increasing their income, which a multi- 
tude of the privileged hospitals have never ventured 
to adopt, but which probably in some cases, in 
justice to the public, they would do well to con- 
sider, if not adopt. 
Appeals to In the issue, then, of March 27, 1878, we read^ 
thepubhc. ,< JJ2J out-patients, and 30 in-patients were re- 
lieved last week ; " but with the plea — for people 
are not in the habit of proclaiming their deeds of 
charity — ^that " Funds are greatly needed." Again, 
" Funds urgently required ; " " see Saturday's ad- 
vertisement ;" this is added, probably with the 
hope that an inquirer may refer to reasons still 
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more cogent. Again, and this is a "free" hospital 
(the title being thought sufficient to evoke libe- 
rality more easily), "Funds are urgently needed 
for the new premises." Once more, " Has re- 
lieved 50,000 Patients ; funds much needed." In 
the next, the above stereotyped appeal is varied 
into, '* Contributions are earnestly solicited. " 
Again, as a recommendation which some caii 
offer, *' Trained nurses ; funds urgently needed." 
Occasionally the request is made in more length- 
ened terms, because of a reason which now is very 
often assigned, ''additional support is indispens- 
able for the maintenance of the enlarged institu* 
tion." Again, what undoubtedly is intended as 
a claim upon public attention, we read, "in the 
largest Hospital in Great Britain*' (750 beds ; 
though, perhaps, it will not remain the largest,) 
" the annual expenditure exceeds the reliable in- 
come by thousands of pounds." 

I will quote only one more of these Metro- The Lon^ 
politan hospitals, although the catalogue might Hospital, 
be extended to a far greater length, with the self- 
same misgivings or complaints ; but it shall be 
one of all others * that would seem to have a claim 
upon universal charity^ as doing battle with a 

• " Perhaps the ' London Fever Hospital ' should not be 
forgotten. At the last Annual Meeting, the Hon. Sec. 
stated that there had been 2, falling off xn donations during 
the year, and the Committee expressed a hope that the value 
of the Institution, in preventing the spread oi fearful epi- 
demic diseases, would receive attention. The Metropolis 
would suffer materially if the services which the Institution 
rendered were lessened. The expenses are constant, the staff 
having always to be kept in full working order."—" Times, " 
Report. 
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disease that has earned for itself the epithets of 
^^fearfuV and *^ malignant ,'' And these words 
are not too strong to describe the terrible nature 
iccr. of cancer ; the characteristic feature of which 
(without our going into its classifications) is its 
"recurrence," and the most striking principle 
which distinguishes it from other growths, is that 
by which it infiltrates itself into the surrounding 
tissues of the human body, instead of being 
" limited," like so many other growths, to certain 
parts of the body. Here, as the world goes oil 
in some of its physical miseries, there may be, 
for aught we know to the contrary, much to 
learn, whilst skill is trying to impart some little 
help to sufferers. Indeed, here we may have to 
go back, and examine afresh the grounds of a sus- 
picion that existed long ago ^ that the malady is of 
a contagious or infectious character. At all events, 
one would think, an Institution like this, in the 
terrible nature of its work, and with the various 
ramifications of the Charity in different parts of 
London, would never lack funds. Nevertheless, 
we are met with the usual avowal, " Subscriptions 
are earnestly requested^ 
ports of Again, these accounts are by no means con- 
spitals. fined to the Metropolis. The provincial Reports, 

^ Professor Tardieu ; see ** Diet, of Hygiene,*' by Blyth, 
publ. 1876. "There are many remarkable facts on record, 
shewing that the old notion of t^e contagiousness of cancer 
has been too hastily thrust aside. The Author has made 
some investigations of the causes of cancer, which at pre- 
sent are far from complete." 

Again, he says explicitly: ''Cancer in certain cases is 
contagious." 
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and those of the most important hospitals, tell 
the same tale. At least, some drawback can be 
found, even in what otherwise might be looked 
upon as cheering. "The year's accounts" (says 
the " Report " of the '' General Hospital " at Bir- 
mingham), "both in respect of income and ex- 
penditure, are very satisfactory." 

But mark, in the very head-quarters of the 
Hospital-Sunday movement, we learn "there is 
a slight^ decrease in the proceeds of Hospital- 
Saturday collections — a source of income " which 
the Committee highly value," and for which they 
are very grateful. But there is no contribution 
from periodical collections, although the handsome 
sum of ;^S,ooo has already been received as an 
instalment of the profits of the late Musical Fes- 
tivaiy Again, to shew the urgent necessity of 
greater economy, when possible, "the total ex- 
penditure is more than ;^i,ooo less than in 1875, 
due to decreased outlay on the building." But 
then " the ordinary expenditure — that which more 
directly ministers to the relief and comfort of the 
patient — has slightly increased :^^ a result due 
partly to the treatment of a greater number of 
in-patients, and partly to an increase in tJie aver-^ 
age cost per patient^ 

But Birmingham (as before mentioned) has a Blrming- 

"Free Hospital" in addition. It was founded ^^^p?;^! 
A.D. 1840. The in-patients treated amount to 
upwards of 1,800 annually, the out-patients to 

* This year (1878) gives an increase of ;£6oo, as compared 
with the preceding; but there is a considerable diminu- 
tion in London. 
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upwards of 15,000. We have the following sta- 
tistics in 1876 and 1875 : — 

1876. 1875. 

Income £h^37 ' *' Income ;f5»8i7 5 11 

Expenditure .. ;f 8, 761 7 o Expenditure. • j£'9, 982 8 2 

Now, in looking more fully into the details of 
the '* Report," it is found that the following ex- 
traordinary sources of income enabled the Insti- 
tution to go on : — 

Hospital-Saturday, 1876, Hospital-Saturday, 1875. 

;f939 II 9 £9P 12 o 

And Hospital-Sunday (it being the turn of this 
particular hospital) produced in 1875 the hand- 
some sum of £SAZ^ ^^' 4^- 

Still, the summing up is — three years ago, that 
is, at the end of 1873, the debt due on current 
account was ;f 3,938. At the end of 1876 it had 
increased to the sum of ;f4,888, making a differ- 
ence in three years of £gs^* Add to this 

**the total expenditure over income amounts 
to £1,1 2 St or little less than ;f400 per annum." 
I need only add the following as helping my 
argument: "If an effort could be made to pay 
off what is owing to the bank, and increase the 
annual income by the sum of ;^Soo per annum * 
there would be an end, it is probable" (spoken 
however with caution), **of financial difficulties." 

•* " A special meeting of the Governors of this Hospital has 
been held, and on the motion of Alderman Chamberlain, 
M.P., seconded by Mr. J. S. Wright, a resolution was passed, 
pledging the meeting to make every effort to obtain ;^4,5oo, 
the balance of the debt of the hospital, and to secure an in- 
crease of the annual subscriptions of at least ;£ 1,000."—* 
Birmingham Newspaper ^ 
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And as a postscript (which is sometimes thought 
the weightiest part of a communication), we have, 
"friends of the hospital, who shall be pleased 
to give donations, or who shall become annual 
subscribers, will render much - needed aid, and 
greatly oblige the Governors and Committee." 

But Birmingham does not stand alone in this 
matter; only prominence has been given to the 
figures, because here, of all places in the kingdom, 
there is no lack of enterprize or public spirit in 
aiding the institutions which they have reason to 
value so much. Liverpool Royal Infirmary (to- Liverpool 
gether with the Lunatic Asylum and Lock Hos- "°*^' 
pital) speaks also of debt. But how small is 
the amount! One wonders there is any debt at 
all, considering the marvellous advantages of the 
town in point of wealth and population. And 
yet, on the other hand, because the debt is so 
small, we have a proof how carefully and pru- 
dently the vessel has been steered. 

Still, the debt which stood, in 1 876, at £j2 Js. 3^., 
has increased the last year to ;^422 5^. 4^. ; which 
is the more serious, when we read the following : — 
" The Committee regret to state a falling off in 
the list of Subscriptions of ;^222 6j., as less 
than the previous year; the donations for the 
year being no less than £3,628 6s, 1 id., as com- 
pared with 1875 V 

• The return for Hospital-Sunday Fund in Liverpool for 
this year is just now published. "The amount divisible 
is ;£9,6oo IS. ; £$0 less than last year. The Royal In- 
firmary receives £^,<yj(>, the two principal hospitals ;£i,488 
and ;^i,296, and others in proportion.'' — Sheffield Paper^ 
April 13, 1878, 
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As further proofs, let us now take two Infir- 
maries of another type, where population and 
wealth are not so great, and where accidents 
of the severer kind are more rare. " The finan- 
Shrews- cial position of the Infirmary," says the Shrews- 
^L}^ ^"bury Report for 1877, "^s by no means encou- 
raging." " The balance in the hands of the De- 
puty-Treasurer is ;£^I98 14^. gd., against a balance 
at Midsummer, 1876, of £781 6s, 4d.; shewing 
a deficit of income amounting to £$82 lis. ydr 
Moreover, the result of Stock already sold to pay 
for the recent alterations has been ;fs,3i9 3^., 
resulting in a loss of £\^0 a-year of fixed in- 
come." But whatever may be the lamentation 
of the Chairman of the above in publishing his 
Report to the Subscribers, it cannot be said, that 
Shrewsbury is the only place which requires its 
hospital-position to be considered. In popula- 
tion, the two towns of Oxford and Shrewsbury 
are not so wide apart. One has the advantage 
of possessing an University; the other, in that 
the original hospital was of earlier date, proving 
somewhat the public spirit of the town twice 
over, since the present stone-building took the 
place of brick in 1827, enlarged to meet the re- 
quirements of an increasing population. The 
Radcliffe debt of the Radcliffe at Oxford, has been greater 
OxfOTcT^' than that of the Infirmary at Shrewsbury. Both 
have been erecting new buildings, adding to the 
room, whilst Oxford, with its better site, has 
pushed out its buildings to procure greater iso- 
lation. And both alike, in their pecuniary wants, 
have dipped deeply into the capital of their re- 
spective institutions, although there is a candid 
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acknowledgment on the part of one of them, 
that, by thus expending their capital, "they are 
cutting off a proportion of their annual income,'* 
which, it may be added, is not a discovery in poli- 
tical economy, but a plain fact, which experience 
has often taught before ! In other words, through 
these new buildings, with an increased demand 
upon their resources, as a consequence, there is 
a diminution of power to meet the demand, — that 
is, unless the public at once come forward to 
adjust the balance, and stay the growth of the 
^vil! 

Undoubtedly it is an evil, when expenditure is Expendi- 
in excess of means in a private family. Can that^ssQf^" 
therefore, by any process of reasoning, be trans- "^eans. 
formed into a blessing, when it appears in a public 
institution ? And because it is an evil, it is the 
less likely to elicit public sympathy and support. 
Not even does the public like the burden of pay- 
ing debts ! It is, to say the least, an unbusiness 
mode of procedure. And that is not all. It 
carries along with it the condemnation oi selfish- 
ness. No doubt there is a great saving of trouble, 
when, instead of donations or annual subscriptions, 
got together by a public appeal, small as well as 
great, you can at once take a lumpsum out of 
the capital-account to meet the present necessity. 
It is so, as long as the capital lasts. But then. 
Is it generous towards the past, when, with a 
less population, and therefore with less means, 
people could build and endow, giving the insti- 
tution a prosperous start, under the reasonable 
expectation that those who come after will supply 
the deficiencies of their respective g,etiet^.\A.Qtv^\ 
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Is it fair tcwards tke fmiure^ if those preceding 
shelter themselves under the saying. What has 
posterity done for us ? aye, when, in addition to 
their own responsibilities, there are thrown upon 
the former the shortcomings of their predecessors i 
Each successive generation will probably try to do 
something towards effecting improvements, or in 
ameliorating the condition of patients; and this 
the more so, if, as I have ventured to lay down, 
experience and science give us an increase of 
power, with God's blessing, in battling with disease, 
unless we are prepared to assert in medical science, 
that we have already reached the highest point 
of perfection attainable by human knowledge, 
which indeed it would be rash to do. In the dis- 
tant future, there may be a movement, for in- 
stance, in the direction of infection ', so that an- 
Iwlation other generation will push " isolation " still further 
oflnfcc- back, and say, "We cannot have a fever-build- 
ing on the premises at all,' It is good, no doubt, 
in the use of additional precautions against infec- 
tiony to isolate fever from the main buildings of 
an infirmary ; but it is better^ far better, to isolate 
it altogether from the premises. 

And should this ever be the case, it will not be 
so very extraordinary; since Newcastle - upon- 

' In favour of this statement the following parag^ph may 
be quoted : — " A deputation from Metropolitan Vestries and 
District Boards waited on the President of the Local Gov* 
emment Board on Thursday, to present a memorial on the 
subject of hospital accommodation in the metropolis for 
Hon-pauper infectious cases. After hearing Mr. Lindsay and 
other gentlemen in support of the prayer of the memorial, 
the right hon. gentleman promised attention to the subject 
after the Easter recess** 
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Tyne, with a population at the time scarcely 
reaching 35,000, as far back as 1804, took this 
very step of removing all fever and infectiotis cases 
to a considerable distance from the patients of the 
hospitals 

The tale is still told, that with steady perse- 
verance on the part of a well-known Physician, 
and after much contention, wcls the proposition 
carried. And I am not aware, from that day to 
this, of any r^ret having been expressed that the 
issue was not different. On the contrary, the 
wisdom of the plan has been fully justified. 

Or again, it may be, upon a subject which is 
slowly but gradually forcing itself upon the Public 
Conscience, that the services of the Medical Staff Payment 
at an infirmary ought not to be accepted without dicai staC 
fee or reward. Why should they ? since, as I shall 
shew, the public, as well as the patients, share in 
the benefit. One knows no such exaction in re- 
gard to any other profession, unless it be with 
many of the parochial clergy, whose condition is 
too often "to spend" and "to be spent" in the 
highest of Christian work. 

' And very near to this, it may be added, as a fact, to 
shew the amount of public opinion, that it was only by one 
vote that the new fever-buildings at the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, were retained in their present position, and not re- 
moved to another site. And the Governor who gave the 
casting-vote, had the noble manliness to express his regret 
afterwards, for what he called " his mistake." 

Besides, at Newcastle the Fever-Hospital has the ad- 
vantage of a special subscription-list In Oxford, contiguity 
prevents this. If asked, people answer, " They cannot give 
twice to the same object," the two Hospitals being on the 
same premises ; in other words, it appears as \{ ^^r^frcv&x^. 
were asked for each half-year, of what is ptomv&^^^x^>aiSi2^\ 

L 
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Can we then, to go back to our argument, denjr 
the inference that the remedy, so greatly adopted 
now-a-days, is one (except under very extraordi- 
nary circumstances) which is much to be deprecated. 
It is sometimes said by way of excuse (for ex- 
cuses are easily furnished), that upon public insti- 
tutions, "the more freely you spends the more freely 
Free Hos- will the people givey The experience of free- 
pitais. hospitals is, so far as it can as yet be gathered, 
though they spend freely y and give ally (at least, 
so they say,) the receipts come none the quicker. 
Like their sister institutions, they too are com- 
pelled to appeal most earnestly to public gene- 
rosity. 

We have the advantage, however, in one way, 
that this mode of action helps the argument as to 
the pecuniary necessities of all these places. It 
would not be done if other means for doing it 
were forthcoming ; neither would it be done, if 
the object aimed at was attainable by any easier 
process, 
Hospi- We may take for granted then, say^ a high 

costly n'ow authority ^ " that all hospitals are more costly thm 

than for- 
merly, h Dr, West, as before, page 45. I quote the following as 
an instance of very rapid growth : '^ The total ordinary ex- 
penditure may be stated at ;£ 10,763 6r. 6<^ This is ^^892 
19J. %d, more than last year, and more than double what 
it was ten years ago." — Newcastle Report, 1877. 

Again : " In order with a diminished income to meet the 
large expenditure of the year, Consols have been sold to M^ 
amount of £$,ig2 us. gd. Notwithstanding this, and ;£5 51. 
procured from another source, a balance is due to the Trea- 
surer of £s^3 9^' I ^d. There has been a reduction of capital 
during the year of £^fiiZ gs. 3^.'* — Ibid, 
And we may add, — the building, too, of hospitals has be- 
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they were twenty-five or thirty years ago^ And 
the statement is correct, whether applied to adults 
or children. Indeed, the same goes on to state : 
" It is possible at the London hospital for adults, 
to maintain three beds for little more than the 
cost of two at the Childrens'." And we may go 
further ; the increased ratio of expenditure is not 
confined to England. It is equally true of French French 
hospitals ; and this also, notwithstanding that the co^Sed 
French hospitals, as compared with our own, are ^th Eng- 
generally under-nursed, with nurses under-paid. 
And not only so, whilst there is a want of exact- 
ness in the English hospitals as compared with 
the French, the diet is less costly and more varied 
in the latter than the former ; still, I repeat, not- 
withstanding this double advantage on the side of 
economy, the expenditure of our neighbours has 
risen like our own. 

I have before argued on the probability of a 
future increase, owing to coming improvements 
in nursing and sanitary provisions, which will de- 
velope still further. But what I have to do with 
now is the increase oi present expenditure, and, if increase of 
possible, in a measure to account for it. When^^^„^' 
the balance is on the wrong side in so many of 
the "Annual Reports," the cause is often at- 
tributed to the increased price of provisions \ a 

come more costly, unless great precautions are taken by a 
practical Committee ; for instance, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, averaged more than ;£8oo per bed(^^ whereas a 
better hospital, like the Seamen's at Greenwich (itself highly 
spoken oias to results) can be erected for £^ per bed." — 
See Contemporary Review^ March, 1878, p. 787. 

' " The items," says the " Newcastle Report," in which 
the increase is most perceptible, ate; ^ in wtuaU^^^^^^^ 
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fact which is well-known to every one ; and there 
is but little need to draw the attention of the pub- 
lic to what is known by experience so universalhp^. 
But how far this may account for all of this extra 
expense is another question ; since, even when 
articles of provision were cheaper, the expenditure 
was gradually creeping up (and to be commended 
also), owing to increased carCy with more cleanliness^ 
greater generosity as to foody and an advance to- 
wards improvements in the nursing. Then, above 
all, I would add, the great strides which have be^ 
made in utilizing these places for out-patients^ cs 
that class who, as "objects of charity" with 
slighter ailments, are continually receiving relief, 
and therefore drawing upon the funds of these 
establishments. Of course, at present, I am only 
speaking of the fact, and nothing more. But so 
important has the element become in hospital- 
administration, that some of our highest medi- 
cal authorities have expressed their opinions very 
strongly upon the matter ; not simply as a question 
of finance, but that the department has been mudi 
abused ^, those using it who ought not to do so, 

the increase over last year is £77^ and in nurses and 

servants, where there is an increase over last year of £^7 
14J. 7d. The average cost of each in-patient has, duriiig 
the year that has just expired, been £6 15J. 6^., as against 
£S 14J. 2d. last year. In 1866, the average cost of each 
patient was £2 9j. A^!* 

^ " From these facts .... it appears that something like 
half the out-patients are above the level of charity, and in a 
position to contribute a small sum towards their own medi- 
cal relief. This is so large a proportion — so large a pro- 
portion, moreover, of a class whom it is most important to 
keep from falling into meniitcanf KobiU — that it is worth 
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and who should look elsewhere for the assistance 
required. Indeed, the language is even stronger 
than this, when we are told that the principle is 
wrong throughout; that, whatever help may occa- 
sionally be given, it cannot, as a whole, work ad- 
vantageously to the majority, when, in some of 
these institutions, patients are seen, as they some- 
times are, at the rate of nearly sixty per hour^ 
or one patient dealt with each minute of the time. 
If this be the fact (and it is on high authority so 
stated O9 the conclusion is obvious, either that the 
ailments of the majority of the patients are of 
such a trifling kind that they ought to be treated 
elsewhere; or, if otherwise, those of the more se- 
rious type can hardly be said to gain that amount 
of attention to which they are entitled in a first- 
class hospital; and it is not what the well-to-do 
portion of our population would be satisfied with, 
in regard to themselves and the ailments of re- 
latives. 

But, of course, the cases supposed may be 
thought extreme in their character, and are seldom, 
experienced in any of our more important hos- 

while for philanthropists, and even for statesmen, to ask 
what better arrangements can be made.'' — Edinb. Rev,y 

July, 1877, p. 157. 

Dr. Markham, in his large professional experience, stated 
in an able paper before the Social Science Association, 
'^ that three-fifths of the whole nimiber of out-patients are of 
the most ordinary nature ; the remaining two-fifths are im- 
portant cases, requiring and seeking the best opinion. These 
cases would take up all the time for their proper investiga- 
tion, that is now diffused over the vast mass." — 1862 a.d. 

* See Dr. West, as quoted in the " Edinburgh Review/* 
July, 1877, p. 163. 
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pitals. Yet I add, even an approxitnation to suck 
an issue deserves the gravest consideration, as a 
question which is affecting hospital finances, to 
say nothing about the time and gratuitous labour 
of the medical-staff. For besides the g^eat ex- 
penditure of money, if that expenditure is not 
satisfactory either as to the recipients or in the 
results, then it is no wonder that we have to 
listen to such a statement as the following, in 
City of the " Report " of the " City of Dublin Hospital V 
Hospital lately issued to the Public. " The number of 
applications for advice and medicine which have 
been made during the past year in these several 
departments is about 10,000, a considerable num- 
ber of which were from domestic servants of 
wealthy people living in this neighbourhood." 
" The annual outlay upon medicine for this Extern 
Department is a great cause of the existing debt; 
the Directors, therefore, earnestly b^ those whose 
servants have received treatment in it, to assist 
by more liberal contributions. It is frequently 
the case that the servants of opulent people, who 
are not subscribers to the hospital, receive both 
advice and medicine without the knowledge of 
their employers ; and as this must always be 
the case, the Directors sincerely hope that all 
the gentry resident in the Pembroke-township will 
join in an effort to support this Institution, which 
is so largely taken advantage of by their imme- 
diate households." 
There is nothing new in the nature of this 

"» "Report" for the year 1877— with this notification ap- 
pended, '^It is requested that this ^Report' may be cir- 
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complaint, nor in the remedy proposed; but a 
balance due to the bank in last year's account, 
of ;£'i,o6o iSs. lid,, is enough to make the mana- 
gers look around and see whether something can 
be done towards improving such a condition of 
things. They suspect there is some defect in 
the working of the machinery, to produce results 
so lamentable ! 

Now one other mode is, not to wait till the evil 
comes, but to anticipate the possibility of its com- 
ing. Debt, as I have already said, always hampers 
the action of private individuals. One has yet 
to learn that the law is widely different when it 
becomes the chronic malady of a public charity ! 
The Queen's Hospital at Birmingham (before Registra- 
alluded to as striking out a course of its own), JheQueen^s 
charges one shilling each as a registration-fee to Hospital, 
any patient whom the authorities think ought^'^^^' 
in the application, to aid the funds ; the restric- 
tions being, that nothing should be charged to 
those who are considered too poor to pay for help. 
It seems, so far as I can learn, there is no un- 
willingness on the part of the poor to bear this 
proportion of the expense, in return for what they 
receive. And small as the payment is, the afore- 
said institution is benefited to the amount of 
£100 per annum ; and the belief this year is, 
that the returns will be in excess of that sum. 

Nor is this the only benefit accruing from this, 
or any similar plan. There is one still greater Advan- 
(making, of course, every allowance where there is t^^pian, 
abject poverty, or where family troubles have been 
heavy), in that the payment is the teacher of a 
great principle. For instance, every tci^xv ^cJvc^^ 
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t 

his duty where txod has called him, should bam 
self-reliancey and so, imbued with a proper spirit 
of independence, should scorn to lean upon an- 
other when he has power enough given him to 
nly upon himself. Charity is the highest of all 
Christian g^ces; but even charity, on the side 
of almsgiving, becomes degraded in its aim and 
object, if offered when it is not needed — if given 
when evil, and not good, becomes the manifest 
result And what else but an evil can it be 
called, when a man can find money for every- 
thing, even to self-indulgence, except where health 
is concerned — the blessing of all others which, 
under God, enables him to do an essential part of 
his Christian duty. And this is the principle which, 
happily, is now challenging public attention in 
connection with our hospitals, how best to utilize 
them, how best to prevent their being abused; 
the proposed remedy being, whether by further 
education, or by the instilling of higher religious 
motives, to raise the character of those who seek 
them on the occasions of their sicknesses. It may 
only be accidental, nevertheless there is probably 
some latent truth in the phenomenon, that in the 
Out-pa- North of England the out-patients of these places 
th" North ^^ proportion to the population, are feuoer in 
fewer than number than they are in the South; although sick- 
South, ness is just as likely to be prevalent in the one 
as in the other. And if it be urged, as a general 
rule, that wages are higher in the North than 
in the South, and therefore the need is less for 
making an appeal to charity; on the other 
hand, accidents, over the mining and manufac- 
turing areas, are more tvumetous — ^oC the trifling 
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as well as of the more serious type — than in 
a purely agricultural district. 

Suppose we take the following figures of eight 
towns, four in each division of the country, and 
where the populations may in some respects be 
compared respectively with each other; at least, 
allowance can be miade for the difference : — 



Birmingham Free Hospital. 
Out-patients (1876), 15,263. 

Shrewsbury (1876). 
Out-patients, 3,417. 

Oxford {\%^^). 
Out-patients and casuals, 4,769. 

Bristol General Hospital (1876). 

Out-patients, 4,756 ; casuals, 
ii,ooa 

BriM Royal Infirmary (1876). 

Casuals and all, 33,923. 



Liverpool, 
Out-patients (1876) 4,534. 

Durham (1876). 
696. 

Carlisle (1876). 
Out-patients, 12a 

Neivcastle-on'Tyne (1876). 

Out-patients (by turns), 2,111 ; 
casuals, 11,533. 

NewcasUe-^m'Tyne Dispensary. 
Casuals*, 4,730. 



Out-pa- 
tients at 
various 
Hospitals. 



There may be a little difficulty in quite under- 
standing the term " casual,'^ — lately, I believe, in- 
troduced into hospital -nomenclature^ — and still 
more, in the classification of them. And it is not 
always possible to draw any correct inference from 
the numbers given, as so much depends upon the 
care and manner in which the statistics are made. 
Individuals in their applications may come once 
only, or they may come two or three times. 
Will the latter be calculated as oiie or many visits ? 

* Those so-called at Newcastle, ''who have no letter of 
recommendation." ''We make," says one of the Medical 
Authorities, "a chaige of 7d. for each case, which can be 
remitted if necessary." The charge was first imposed in 
1874, one effect being, that "the advice is valued taak^ 
highly.*' 
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Still, making all due allowance for possible dif- 
ficulties, in comparing the above table of figures, 
we may legitimately infer, that the out-patient 
system has developed more in one portion of the 
country than in another ; and therefore, whatever 
abuses may have crept into the system, these vary 
both in number and character in the two opposite 
sides of the kingdom. And if we are inclined 
to assign the existence of self-reliance as greater 
in one direction than another, it is only a con- 
firmation of the opinion of one of H. M. Poor- 
Law Inspectors, in his experience of the work- 
ing of the Poor-Law ®. 
Room for Still, without doubt, there is room for improve- 
J^'J^^^' ment everywhere. And without detracting one 
iota from the beauty and excellence of charity, 
or denying the many claims that the poor have 
upon its exercise ; — or, in the subject before us, 
without depreciating the vast agency for good 
in the out-patient system of our hospitals p (for 

• The statement can easily be accounted for. "The 
Northumberland peasants,'' says Mr. Henley, endorsing the 
opinion given by Sir Francis Doyle in 1842, "are intelli- 
gent — ^with a manly independence of demeanour," and there- 
fore unwilling that others should do for them what they can 
do for themselves. He adds, "they are remarkably sober, 
rarely touching beer at their work, bearing a high character 
for honesty." (Blue Book, Agric. Commiss., ist Report^ 
p. 15.) But read Mr. Culle/s Report through some of the 
Southern Counties in connexion with Mr. Henley's Report, 
upon Northumberland and Durham. This will enable all 
persons, to whom the subject is a matter of interest, to 
comprehend the causes of the greatly superior condition c^. 
agricultural life in the portions of the North referred to. 
(Blue Book, Agric. Commiss. ist Report, 1867, p. 29.) 

' "The out-patient dif&culty \s Cilt in France as well as 
in EBgland."^Dr. WesU 
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here disease may be stifled in its first symptoms, 
or ease given by an early application), — never- 
theless, there has been an outgrowth of abused 
which the public mind is gradually becoming alive 
to, and this not simply on financial grounds, but out 
of consideration and honest fairness towards the 
medical staff, and all connected with these Insti- 
tutions. 

The remedy proposed under what is called the 
" Charity Organization System " has come, there- The Cha- 
fore, not a moment too soon. Its object is to^y^9^*' 
raise in the social scale an important section of System, 
the community ; and when we consider that a sum 
of money, ranging somewhere between four and 
six millions sterling, is annually given to the 
London poor in charity, it is no wonder that some 
means have been devised at length, to correct evils 
arising from indiscriminate alms-giving'. And 
further, that the plan, as affecting our hospitals, 

4 It has been boldly maintained, ^'that the industrious 
workman has now no encouragement to be independent in 
this matter of medical relief.'' — Dr,Markham before Social 
Science Association^ 1862. 

' We hear of another important town : '^ Liverpool had 
several unconnected Societies for aknsgiving, whose separate 
operations led to great abuses. These have been latterly 
combined into the Central Relief Society. Of the objects of 
that Society, the relief of the sick poor, now undertaken by 
the system of district nursing, was one. A more intimate 
connection between the Societies would probably be desir- 
able : the experience of the agents of the Central Relief 
Society would render material assistance in detecting im- 
posture ; while the aid of the district-organization would 
probably enable that Society to use its funds to still greaJlet 
advantage."— ** .S>n^^ of the Poor? Misi S(€^hens,^»\'>Ji* 
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should emanate from the very place where the mo- 
dem hospital -system began ; especially when we 
are informed in addition, that, notwithstanding all 
these charitable helps, London has a lai^er de- 
graded^ {sic) population than exists elsewhere, in 
proportion to the population. Indeed, so great 
it is thought has the evil become, that some poli- 
tical economists, pushing their opinions towards 
the other extreme, have pronounced against aliens 
dozvntentSf even in matters of education ; since with- 
out endowments, they argue, this profuse and in- 
discriminate alms-giving would never exist. At 
least, a measure of the temptation would be di- 
minished. The object of this Society *, then, is very 
simple in the machinery. It Would gather due 
means of information respecting the causes of dis- 
tress in individual cases, offering to furnish the in- 
formation not only to the general public, but to 
the charitable institutions in particular, which may 
seek for help in an inquiry. 
And so well did the system work* soon after 

• Sir William Gull, at the ninth Annual Meeting of the 
** Charity Organization Society," as r^Kuted in *^ Daily Tele^ 
graph," April 4, 1878. 

* The plan is an improvement upon the idea suggested 
by Dr. Markham before the '' Social Science Association " 
in 1862, when he says, *' Our Ho^itals and Dispensaries" 
^e puts the two together as sisters in relationship)^ should 
be made Provident Medical Institutions, and be conducted 
on the principles of Assurance Societies." 

» **This system, spreading rapidly over the country, has 
been adopted on alarge scale in Manche^ec, with the most 
pronounced success ; and we hear, with sincere pleasure, is 
likely to be introduced into Birmingham in a short time, 
tmder the auspices of the Charity Organization Society,. In 
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its commencement, that we have it on record, that 
over a certain Metropolitan area, the out-patients, 
that numbered 13,000 in the year 1874, were re- 
duced two years after to 9,000, — a relief, un- 
doubtedly, to the hospitals in every way. And, 
^so far as the fact can be ascertained, there was no 
damage or injustice done to those who fell out 
of the larger list ; since they were found to be 
either able enough to provide for themselves, or 
their ailments were of too trivial a kind to be 
dealt with at a General Hospital. The first point, 
then, aimed at is a correspondence between the 
Charity Organization Society and the hospital. 
So that for permanent relief as an out-patient, the 
letter of admission, which has been furnished, 
should be submitted for inspection to the Secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society. At least, 
there should be such a perfect understanding 
between the two, that the information of the one 
is at once made available to the other; the dif- 
ficulty at a hospital being, that when a patient 
comes, the same is relieved at once, owing either 

Manchester, the out-patients of the various hospitals were 
reduced from 50,000 in 1874, to 26,000 in 1875, the first year 
of the trial ; and as the abuse of hospitals seems, from the 
statistics, to be rather more marked in Birmingham (Is 
it because it is more south?) than it was in Manchester, 
still more satisfactory results may be hoped for here. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Charity Organization Society, 
nearly 100,000 patients are annually relieved gratuitously in 
the Birmingham hospitals, of whom 92,000 are out-patients ; 
and more than ;£42,ooo per annum are spent upon them, 
without reckoning the per centage of the capital invested 
in buildings, &c. Anything which will reduce this must 
do good in every wayr — Birmingham " Daily Post I* 
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to a pressure of time» or for lack of information. 
At least, if questions are put, it is the applicant who 
gives the personal information, not one who sym- 
pathizes in the well-being of the institution as wdl 
as the patient Whereas, under the new Charity 
Organization plan, the check is, with a carefol 
register of " persons, places, societies, accounts,** 
" mode of life," and " source of income (if any),** 
a means of reference is at hand, which can readily 
be consulted, with regard to any individual case. 
9it^' And so desirable is this amalgamation of commmi 
[)le. work, that some would extend the plan even be- 
yond the range of operations spoken of^ holding 
the opinion, that by some such machineiy the 
Poor-Law itself might be improved. 

Now, whatever else can be said in favour of our 
icving " relieving officers " under the Poor-Law, they are 
^jjg a class, probably, without previous training ; and if 
r-Law. without special education of any land in the par- 
ticular line of their duties, they can hardly be 
considered the best adapted for being brought 
into contact with the poor. A priori, there 
can be but little, if any, sympathy between 
the poor and themselves. At least, it would 
be idle to suppose they ever try, through the 
influence of advice, to raise the character of 
those to whom they dole out the public charity. 
Without going so far as to say "that the Poor- 
Law will never ' be satisfactorily administered 
until women are employed as relieving officers,** 
there is here an agency for good, I do not say un* 
employed, but isolated ^ too much, which might 

* See Miss Stephens' book before quoted, p. 274. 

^ " It is strange," says an article in The Times, and quoted 
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be utilized still more if, after the manner of the 
" Assistance Publique " in France, or in some 
other way, the basis of co-operation could be 
enlarged. At all events, those would be helpers 
who know most of, and are best understood by, 
the poor. 

But this is not the only benefit of this par- 
ticular kind of agency. Connected with it is the 
extension of " Provident Dispensaries '," which Provident 
in some respects would seem to give greater pro- ^^'^^ 
mise of good than even the preceding; at least, 
the good effects will be felt sooner. For here 
an ** education " begins at once, an applicant being 
made to feel the necessity of cultivating a spirit 
of self-reliance, since, on the condition of mem- 
bership and certain payments of money % the in- 

by Dr. Howson in a paper of his own read before the Social 
Science Association in 1862, " that an occupation, the best 
suited of all for female agency, which, in foreign countries, 
is productive of the greatest blessings, the visitation and 
nursing of the sick (and to the sick might be added all those 
who are in distress, ignorance, and sin), should enter so 
little into those schemes for the employment of women J* 

Since 1862 a good deal has been done in the way recom- 
mended, but more remains to be done. 

« *' Nearly fifty years ago, the system of medical relief 
known under the name of Provident Dispensaries was in- 
troduced into a Warwickshire village (Southam) by a Mr. 
Smith, who practised there as a surgeon. Some day it 
may be thought worth while to erect a memorial to this 
discoverer, for there can be little doubt that he originated 
a very important movement, which is now exercising, and 
will in the future still more exercise, a very beneficial in- 
fluence in domestic life,** — Birmingham " Daily Post" 

• << By far the best, indeed the only feasible, remedy, is to 
be found in the system of Provident Dispensaries, by which| 
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sured has a guarantee that, in case of sickness \ 
without an appeal to charity ^ he will be duly 
taken care of. The Society professes to have in 
their employ, not one only, but several medical 
men, any of whom the patient can select for him- 
self to attend him in his sickness. But should 
the case be such as to require higher skill and 
greater experience, then the recommendation k 
given at once, that the patient may be attended 
to in a general hospital And here, instead of 
the recommendation coming from a stranger, 
who perhaps has not the means for investigating 
the claim, it is backed by an authority which is 

for a weekly payment of a penny or a halfpenny, as the case 
might be, any member of the artizan class may receive all 
such medical attendance as may be required in case of ill- 
ness, and that without being in any way beholden to the 
charity of anybody." — Ibid, 

^ ** The chief outcry against the working-classes is ever 
directed against their improvidence ; and the improvidence 
is never so thoroughly displayed as when sickness invades 
the household. Then the refuge is generally a hospital-noU^ 
or, in very great emergencies, a relief-order from the parish 
officer. In Birmingham . . . every one must see, at least 
all thinking men are persuaded, that our system of hos- 
pital-relief, especially in the out-patient^ department^ has 
far outgrown all reasonable and proper dimensions^ and that 
something must be done to check it,** — Ibid, 

° '' Hospital experience," said Dr. Markham, already quoted, 
''has shewn to me that the class in question is p^ectly 
• willing, as well as able, to pay the small sum which would 
secure them the benefits they now obtain gratuitously." . . . 
'' Our medical institutions would then — instead of pauper- 
izing the minds of the working-classes, and stifling the 
sentiment of self-reliance, the attribute of which English- 
men are wont to boast so loudly — raise them to a spirit 
of independence." 
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acquainted with all preliminary requirements. 
Nay, after such knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, it is the very case for which these hos- 
pitals were originally intended ; and there is a 
benefit peculiarly its own. A patient on entrance 
into a hospital cannot always select his own 
doctor, except by keeping his eye upon the 
weekly advertisements, which particularize the 
names of those who "receive," or **take in," on 
a certain day. But should a second visit have 
to be paid on the recurrence of the ailment, un- 
less there is, again, on the part of the applicant 
the same watchfulness as to the advertisements, 
he may be attended to, not by the same, but by 
a different doctor, — the diagnosis of the first, 
perhaps, being unavailable for the information of 
the second. Whilst under the new system, the 
doctor can be always the same, and the know- 
ledge once gained is ever present afterwards. 
And thus, as has been well remarked by a great 
living authority*, through this close contact be- 
tween the adviser and advised, there is an op- 
portunity of spreading amongst the masses of 
our population a greater knowledge of Hygienic 
laws, by which will be implanted a higher ap- 
preciation of bodily health ®. 

^ Sir W. Gull, ibid. 

* As confinning what has been said before in reference 
to Birmingham, we find it stated with regard to London, — 
'Mn addition to all this, and to the general treatment of 
sickness in a population living a hard and, it is to be 
feared, an improvident life, under the most unfavourable 
conditions of atmosphere, dwelling, and general sanitary 
arrangements, the London Hospital is the largest children's 
hospital in London." — London Newspaper. 

M 
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It seems, since the establishment of the Society 
(which is now pushing its way into other parts 
of the country), in London alone, the number of 
Cases con. cases, considered and decided upon by the District- 
thlfs^-^^ Committees of the Society, amounted in "1877 
ciety. to 18,505." "And ;^5,946 represent the expendi- 
ture of the twelve months ending December last." 
One may fairly add, the principle on which the 
Society stands is important, not simply in its 
political or social character ; but with some its 
aims take a range even higher than this« For if 
the Apostle can utter a term of reproach against 
him who **provideth not for his vwn^* that clearly 
cannot be less of a Christian duty which comes 
home still more closely to the individual himself ! 
But then, if with all these and such-like sugges- 
tions, gathered from the experience of various hos- 
pitals and societies, — if, moreover, as with many of 
the former there is a growing tendency of trying to 
equalize still more their receipts and expenditure, 
knowing that nothing weakens sooner the public 
confidence than contraction of debt^ — I repeat, if 
the end is none the nearer for lessening this gra- 
dual and continual increase of the evil, what can 
be devised as a remedy ? For observe, again, it 
is not here, or there only, where the difficulty is 
pressing, and, it may be, will press still more. It 
would seem that it matters not whether hospitals 
are large or small, whether possessed of endow- 
ments or without, they have the self-same tale to 
telL They are continually appealing to public 
liberality, and occasionally begin to find that ex- 
traordinary appeals bring in less, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of our population, and the con- 
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sequent increase of our wealth, as if charity can 
only be impulsive in its action. And so the end 
seems none the nearer for discovering how this 
gradual and increasing difficulty is to be met. 

As one great step in the right direction, let Report 
me quote from a pamphlet ' already alluded to, Edinburgh 
and this time because it borrows a sentiment Infinnary. 
from a former " Report" of the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh, but prefacing the remark with 
the following striking observations in connection 
with Scotland : — " So far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, nearly the only relic, out of London, of 
the ancient feeling in reference to hospitals^ is to 
be found in Scotland. It has been the happy lot 
of a Presbyterian country to preserve the tradi- 
tions of the Catholic age in hospital-affairs." The 
sentiment is, " They impress upon every class the 
duty of contributing according to their means, to 
this the most truly Catholic, and the least liable 
to abuse, of our public institutions." ** The poor^^ 
much more the rich and well-to-do classes of so- 
ciety, ^^ may be reminded that it opens its doors 
alike to alir Without our inquiring how far this 
is correct as an historical fact, it is curious that 
the terms of the reasoning should come to us from 
Presbyterian Scotland ; and that for a solution of 
our present difficulties we are bidden to look a 
little into the past, the pamphlet adding, in re- 
ference to the spirit of the quotation : *' In these 
last humane words peeps out the spirit of a system 
which still survives, .... and which is based upon 

' "A Plea for Reform," published in Birmingham, 1864. 
Also reprinted from the Birmingham "Daily Post" at 
that time. 
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the natural sympathies subsisting between loving 
human souls and objects of compassion.'* 

No doubt, if these suggestions could be literally 
carried out, there would be a termination of all dif- 
ficulties and complainings on pecuniary gfx>unds ; 
because, as population increased, the national 
wealth increasing in like proportion, all the ad- 
ditional requirements would be met, each genera- 
tion doing its own part, each class contributing its 
quota, which is the method that is ever to be re- 
commended, — the one thing which the Hospi- 
tal-Sunday movement at the outset put forward, 
in order to comprehend those classes of society 
which, either through themselves or their depend- 
ants, were continually drawing upon the resources 
of these institutions, and contributing nothing. 

But how stands the fact ? And here I would re- 
fer to other objects of charity as well as those under 
consideration. Go into any of our large towns, 
and compare the population -directories and the 
Hospital subscription-lists, if not from year to year, at least 

tionUsts.' ^^^"^ ^^^ series of years to another. The one 
has been gradually growing in size, swelling out 
in the classification of new streets, new industries, 
and withal in fresh external appearances of accu- 
mulating wealth. This is not saying too much, 
although there may be, as there always will be, 
through the vicissitudes of trade, times of depres- 
sion as well as of prosperity. Nevertheless, in the 
long run, has not our national wealth amazingly 
increased ? Whilst, on the other hand, the sub- 
scription-Hst remains pretty nearly at the level 
which it long has been, the complaint occasionally 
being, that subscribers who die off cannot be re- 
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placed, as if with the generation the spirit of 
charity must die as well, unless with greater in- 
difference it is thought that, notwithstanding these 
continual diminutions, the hospitals somehow will 
not cease to be I 

Or take another method in the prosecution of the 
inquiry, and it is but to reach the same conclusion. 
Suppose a new " charity" comes to be launched, and 
the public appealed to for the necessary support, to 
whom is that appeal first directed ? Now in every 
large town there is a class always ready to give, — People 
the numbers may not be large ; but it matters not ready*© 
what is the object, provided that it can put forth give, 
good credentials, support is forthcoming. People 
do not weigh this institution against that^ and 
only give where the balance inclines : they give, 
because on Christian principle they feel the duty 
that iki^Y ought to give. Still, if we look at this 
matter in all its bearings, this is but one step in 
the right direction : it is only an individual's gift ; 
and surely, in such a matter, one man cannot stand 
proxy for another. There is a story told (but the 
story is quite true) of a benevolent lady who was 
asked for alms to help an apparent sufferer in 
poverty: the beggar pleaded his claims strongly The beg- 
enough, insomuch that, on being asked where he ^^J ^j^. 
lived, she offered to visit his abode ; and nothing giver, 
loth, he took her ; and she soon found herself in 
a house to which tramps of every class resorted 
for a temporary lodging. On looking round to 
see what things the place contained, with those 
powers of observation which belong to the sex, 
she espied a long list of people hutv^ m^ ^ox ^a^ 
observers, and amongst the names sJie detected Her 
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own. As was natural, she inquired what all this 
meant f The reply was ready, ** They are the 
people of the town who always give i " 

But that low -lodging house is not the only 
spot where the principle is visibly at work. To 
repeat the same, in every town, and still further, 
whether town or country, it is not always the 
wealthy, it is not those who can gfive in proportion 
to their means, who give. It is the willing^ who 
are not always wealthy, but yet who give accord- 
ing to their power. The list is known and ap- 
pealed to in the respective localities ; only it is 
not always that even the inquirer will find his own 
name catalogued among the givers! In short, 
where human selfishness is not checked by higher 
motives, the temptation is, to seek a pleasure, 
whilst we forget the performance of a duty. 

Not a whit too strong, then, is the reasoning of 
the Edinburgh " Report," though one may fairly 
challenge the correctness of the statement that 
aught of "Catholicity," — that is, universality in 
Gifts in giving^ is to be found more in Scotland than in 
an^Scot- England. Without self-complacency, without 
land. flattery, irrespective of creed or country, never- 
theless, a voice is uttered which is intended to 
reach far beyond the precincts of the city which 
first heard it. Its echo finds a response in many 
a hospital throughout the kingdom, which, in the 
present day, is prosecuting its charitable and 
public work, I say "public work," not only in 
that the sick are tended, helped, and cared for, 
who are " objects of charitable relief," and there- 
fore have claims upon our common Christianity; 
but because there is atvo\h^t ^ovtA. -^VaOsx ^^q^I<^ 
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are apt to forget, when giving, or when pleading, 
the cogency of these claims. 

It has been said that ** the many '' cannot draw 
distinctrons or determine the niceties of moral con- 
duct. It is the ''few" only who have the re- 
quisite training for this intellectual development. 
The former are keen enough, however, sometimes 
even keener than their superiors, in perceiving 
the adaptations of these institutions for improving 
our medical and surgical skill, and that here, if 
anywhere, it is that discoveries will be made from 
time to time, experimentally, for benefiting society 
at large. I have already touched upon the point 
in another division of my subject. But more than 
there laid down, cannot one hospital after an- 
other find its history connected with some new 
triumph — some accession to human knowledge 

» For instance, of the "London Hospital'^ it is said, that 
"so early as 1749, Mr. Harrison obtained the permission of 
the House-Committee to deliver a course of lectures on 
surgery in the court-room of the hospital; and in 17559 a 
similar permission was granted to Mr. Thompson, another 
surgeon to the institution. It is now more than one hun- 
dred years since Mr. Thompson performed at the hospital 
the first amputation at the kip ever done in this country." 
— London Newspaper, 

"It has been remarked,'' since 1843, (see Edinburgh 
Review, July, 1877), "there has been an enormous deve- 
lopment of scientific study, and a proportionate progress in 
the healing art. Many branches of medical knowledge may 
almost be said to have come into existence within the last 
forty years." "Special studies have led to the foundation 
of special hospitals." 

See Report of Meeting (public), connected with the Lon- 
don Hospital College, the Rt. Hon*. V^. ^. '5ox^\«t^^^:^«> 
presiding. 
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which was not before, touching children as well 
as adults? And the more these places are mul- 
tiplied, the greater is the likelihood that fresh 
advatices will be made. Of this fact no greater 
Increase proof Can be found than in the increase of " medi- 
Schools. ^ schools " in these various quarters ; and in 
some of them it has been thought necessary to 
make more complete arrangements for medical edu- 
cation. "Owing to the absence of practical op- 
portunities of studying anatomy and surgery ai 
the English Universities^ as well as to the customs 
of the times, students purposing to practise as 
surgeons were virtually excluded front the benefit 
of University education*' To correct which, per- 
haps the medical faculty of the University of 
Edinburgh — then in the zenith of its reputation 
— may be said to have been the first pioneers, 
putting out a model which other places learned 
to imitate. 

Surely, in each successful attempt of gaining 
new ground or mastering some old difficulty, either 
through educational training or by experimental 
knowledge, the good is carried far beyond the first 
scene of the operation. Who knows where the 
next trial of the same identical bodily ailment 
may alight? It may be upon this individual, 
or that ; it may be the turn of the rich man this 
time, and not the poor. Is it no blessing, then, 
to know beforehand, ere the trial comes, that 
human skill in some hospital has been already 
crowned with success ? Man will bear much, and 
will suffer more, before he is willing to part with 
life; but to alleviate the one, and to enable a 
man, through God's blessm^, to t^\aiTv tke other, 
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is the very reason for calling in the help. So it 
is on the other side of the question. The good 
consists not only . in overcoming the evil, but 
what is far better, in preventing it. And here 
we find there is a comprehensiveness at work — 
a " catholicity " the Scotch " Report " calls it, for 
which those who watch, cannot help thanking God, 
and taking courage. It concerns all ; it speaks 
to all without exception. Would that the same 
comprehensiveness could be predicated, when these 
same hospitals and infirmaries are asking, in their 
need, for money, i.e. when the circumstances are 
such as to warrant the reasonableness of the 
appeal ! 

Three centuries ago, when public opinion was 
forcing itself to the fore in making provision for 
institutions of this kind, the thought was simply 
of the sick and ailing. At the same time, how- 
ever much the feeling was to be commended, no- 
thing was said of the vigorous and strong, who, for 
causes over which there was no control, might soon 
be subjected to the very same thing. Infection 
was all but unheeded ; at all events, it was 
less understood. But now we hear, not from any 
distinguished member of the profession, but from 
one who, as a member of the legislature, thinks Mr. Fors- 
it right to express a sense of responsibility /^^ on^ Sani-^^ 
himself, and for all who are associated with him tary mat- 

tcrs 

in the House of Commons ^ "They" (the House 
of Commons), he says, " had to wage a war with 
disease — disease brought about by the existing 

^ Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., on the occasion of the 
annual distribution of prizes at the London. Hos^vtai^^^v:.'^ 
College. (" Timts '' Report.) 
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conditions of social life — and they had to see how 
best to deal with it. Much had been done-* 
much had been attempted to be done. They 
were contending against over-crowding and want 
of drainage, and those things which increased^ 
the death-rate and sickness. To his mind the 
sick were more to be pitied than those who died; 
and many a life was dragged out in lengthened 
pain, by diseases which to a g^at extent wm 
preventable'^ " What an advance," we may remark, 
" in the influence of the lay-element since it first 
began to be felt in this later history of hospitals !" 
And further, is there not something suggestive 
in this? At all events, it is a declaration not 
to be passed over in connection with hospital- 
administration, coming, as the utterance does, 
not from any medical authority, speaking person- 
ally, or as the mouthpiece of some eminent 
medical association — ^to whom especially it be- 
longs to contend with disease, and to trace it to 
its originating cause. But it is the candid and 
non - professional judgment of one who cannot 
be accused of theorizing upon matters to which 
his studies may have led him, and yet to whom, 
from observation, facts have become so evident, 
that he tells us for himself and the august body 

* '' In filthy urban districts, where the foul air, compara* 
tively incarcerated in courts and alleys and ^narrow streets, 
can act with most force in regard to masses of population, 
the population always shews an increased mortality under 
several titles of disease. Such miscellaneous increase <^ 
mortality affects probably all ages more or less, but a dis- 
tinctive large proportion of it attaches to the children,'' 
-^Mr, Simon^ " Blue Book}' sVxftv ^lawaal^e^wx.^^* \V^ 
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to which he bebngSf that certain public evils exists 
and that it is his own and their duty, to try to ^ 
eradicate them ! In other words, it is the respon- 
sibility of the public^ whose representatives the 
members of the House of Commons are, to speak 

^ ^' An idea of what a sanitary association, thoroughly in 
earnest, caa achieve, may be gleaned from a list of what 
reforms have been carried out in the last few years at Totten- 
ham The association is able to shew that, in spite of 

rapid growth of population, the total number of deaths from 
fever during the three years of 1874, 5> 6, was only 23, as 
compared with 99 during the years of 187 1, 2, 3 ; the deaths 
of diarrhoea were only 52, as compared with 86 ; and the 
deaths from the 7 principal zymotic diseases, only 200, as 
compared with 343," &c. — ^^ Sanitary Record!* 

And we ought not to forget the important provision which 
was made tmder what is well-known as '' The Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867.'' ^' Its main object is, speaking of the Me- 
tropoUs, to give facilities for classifying the sick paupers, 
and for providing for each class appropriate and skilful 
treatment. With this view, the Poor-Law Board (now the 
Local Government Board) was empowered to order the 
erection of such infirmaries, asylums, and other buildings, 
as it might deem necessary, &c/' . . . . " What a contrast " 
(says the Edinburgh Review for July, 1877) "this presents 
to the former state of things, when the sick, the infirm, and 
the imbecile were all huddled together in small and low 
rooms, the very smell of which was enough to aggravate 
disease; when the sole nurses were old crones selected 
from among the more respectable part of the female paupers, 
many of whom were not even able to read the directions 
on the medicine-bottles, and administered mixtures and 
draughts in a happy-go-lucky way ; when the diets offered 
the smallest round of gruel, broth, and pudding, which were 
served up in the most uninviting manner; when the medical- 
officer had to treat all sorts of patients, and to pay for the 
drugs and the dispensing out of a salary of £\oo per 
annum.** "But now all this is changeidJ" ^w \:^^'saw'^^M5L 
on}y a considerable part is changed I 
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their mind and give effect to their opinions. Now, 
can such a declaration, so comprehensive, so uni- 
versal in its obvious application, be found in the 
records of any of these public institutions, or 
among the statutes of the kingdom, when the 
lay-element first shewed itself in these matters, 
some centuries ago ? 

I would narrow the point still further, and ask 
whether such a declaration was made even half- 
a-century ago? Well then, if time and a sense 
of duty, with such knowledge as experience fur- 
nishes, can effect so great a change in one direc- 
tion, Is it impossible that the future may not 
reveal another, if we continue to remain, as a 
Claims of peoplcy insensible to the weighty claims that these 
on°Se* hospitals have upon every one? Undoubtedly, 
public. where there is an equal claim upon all (and this 
is the argument which I have attempted to put 
forward), far better is it to do what we do, where 
duty calls, as a voluntary act, and not as a legal 
requirement. Such an idea as the latter will at 
once run counter to the feelings of many, and 
I am far from advocating the same. I only ask, 
Is the idea so far beyond probability that it will 
never, and can never, take place ^? The counter- 
argument is ready. These places exist for the 

* One can hardly deny die possibility of such an issue, if, 
by way of illustration, we look for a moment at the history 
of the important question of Public Education. What a 
change it has undergone in the course of a few years ! Who 
would have surmised a generation or so ago, when Lord 
(then Mr.) Brougham was endeavouring by his powers of 
eloquence to arouse the apathy of the House of Commons, — 
and the Clergy, with little encouragement, were doing their 
best to fulfil an obUgation, — l\iaX ^Ddl^ ^u\.^ ^avjjL^xakfc ^ com- 
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common good, not for the patients only that may- 
be located there ; and of all the appeals that are 
made, these hospitals lay hold of the public con- 
science most. But my contention is, not as to 
the desirableness of the policy, but the fact, when 
money is required and yet not forthcoming, the 
admission having been already made, that no In- 
stitutions are more popular than these. 

But again, it may be urged that it would be 
inexpedient to stay or weaken the current of one 
great channel through which public charity flows 
so freely. The question then becomes. Would 
all that charity be really stopped, or would it 
only seek a fresh exit "*, through another and yet 
congenial course? Would not other ways soon 
develope themselves, where so much remains to 
be done in the way of checking and overcoming 
preventable disease? What has been, will be 
again. Charitable institutions will continue to 
develope. One can almost say, each year brings 

pulsory form, and the money, in some measure, be found, out 
of the property of the country ? The principle which, in tyne, 
may be made applicable to these charitable Institutions. 

"* Take, for instance, the cottage-hospital system ; why 
should it not develope still more ? 

" As regards villages, each village ought to have the means 
of accommodating instantly, or at a few hours' notice, say 
four cases of infectious disease, in at least two separate 
rooms, without requiring their removal to a distance. A 
decent four-room or six-room cottage, at the disposal of the 
authority, would answer this purpose . . . and small adjacent 
villages (if under the same sanitary authority) might often 
have such arrangements in common." It is only by some 
such system as this, in one direction, that diseases of the 
zymotic type can be stamped out. See " Blue Book*' foi: 

1876-77, p. 313. 
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out something new, something g^ood, something 
to draw to itself the self-sacrifice, the generous 
efforts of Christian sympathy. As such, they are 
in the spirit of Him whose name we adopt, and 
who did good to the bodies as well as the souls 
of men. Here, where such is the aim, the noblest 
keep not back, and Royalty "^ itself will give a help- 
ing hand. And there is no doubt, the more the 
field of our knowledge is extended, the more shall 
we rise to the necessity of meeting what is re- 
quired. Of course, were these Institutions less 
in private, and more in public hands, the re- 
sponsibility of management would rest rather 
with the latter than the former ; and, as a con- 
sequence, the management would be reversed, 
because the funds necessary for their mainten- 
ance would come in a diflferent way, each rate- 
payer contributing, on a certain scale, his legalised 
quota, and no more. 

Unquestionably, the plan is dry and hard, un- 
suitable to the English mind, which likes, when 
it can, to have its movements free, and unshackled 
by u Parliamentary Statute. I am not, be it re- 
peated, arguing for the scheme, and only on the 
ground of possibility, though sometimes, when 
Committees find a difficulty to act together for 
want of some central authority — when, for in- 
utesat stance, in a well-known infirmary in the North of 
^^ England <», the wranglings and disputings were pro- 

■ See page i8i. 

• It seems, in the history of this most important Infirmary, 
since the year 1838 to 1868, the sanitary condition of the 
building has either been inspected, or complained of, or 
both, nine or ten times. In 1866 there were noted in the 
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tracted from year to year — then perhaps a remedy 
would have been devised, if one commissioned with 
power could have been called in. The ground 
of dispute was important enough, being the re- 
moval, or non-removal, of the main building. One 
section of the Committee maintained, that the 
first proposition was desirable, as being better for 
the patients themselves, that, away from the smoke 
and din of the city, they should seek some fresh 
suburban spot. And no doubt, as far back as 
the time of St. Basil himself, the principle was 
adopted, dare I say for securing better air and 
a more wholesome ventilation ? As far as money 
was concerned, the sale of the site, as proposed, 
would have produced enough both to build and 
endow a substitute. But another section of the 
committee as vigorously objected, that the re- 
moval would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the Institution, and that the distance would 
be more than patients could endure in the con- 
veyance. Possibly, if one armed with authority 
could have been brought in to suggest a compro- 
mise, of building two ; one larger in accommoda- 
tion, for the reception of general patients ; another 

surgical wards twenty-one cases of pyaemia, of which thirteen 
were fatal, .... Four of the deaths from pysemia happened 
in December, when the surgical wards were stated to have 
been "very unhealthy." The next year, 1867, was one of 
the unhealthiest in the annals of the Infirmary ; during five 
months of the year . . . hospital gangrene was present in the 
surgical wards, part of the time with pysemia and erysipelas ; 
and of pyaemia fifteen cases were recorded, ten fatal," &c. 
For further particulars see "Blue Book/' for 1876-77, pages 
84| 85, and preceding. 
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smaller, in the town, for such as could not travel p, 
and therefore nearer to the great works in the 
town whence the severest accidents come. It would 
really have been doing no more than what had 
already been done when the first Infirmary was 
erected. At least, the demands upon the pubKc 
purse could not have been greater, since there 
were more to meet it in the increase of public 
means ; whilst the land itself on which the pre- 
sent building stands, had acquired an extraor- 
dinary value % from the fact that what was once 
suburban had become a central position in the 

p We may remark on the importance of this princii^e, 
as the caution urged in Manchester; but the violation 
exists with regard to some of our metropolitan hospitals. 
At one time, St. Bartholomew's was situated in the midst 
of a densely- populated poor neighbourhood ; but, owing 
to the fact of the working -classes having either removed 
themselves, or been removed, so few now live near it, 
that the average distance patients have to walk to the 
hospital for advice, is estimated to be a mile and a-half, 
most of them living in Hackney, Shoreditch, &c. The 
present position of St. Thomas's Hospital is objectionable 
for the same reason. It was originally situated in the 
borough of Southwark, and remained there till the site was 
purchased by a railway company. 

It may be added, in the north-eastern and south-eastern 
districts of the Metropolis, there is to be found an aggregate 
population of one and a-half millions without a gene- 
ral hospital, a state of things not to he found in any other 
metropolis in the world, — Contemporary Review^ March^ 
1878. 

*» It may here be added, that on the part of those who 
opposed the sale of the present site, the fear was lest, in 
consequence of so much money being available from a sale, 
(;^5oo>ooo having been offered more than once), the Institu- 
tion should become quite independent of public control. 
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town ^. We have the highest authority for stating, 
that earnestness in what is good is always to be 
commended, and the more so when the object is 
for the promotion of the public good ; the spirit 
of comprehensiveness passes beyond the individual 
towards the general and universal. But when 
a Board or Committee, forgetful of time or prac- 
tical issues, degenerates into a mere club for debat- 
ing, it must be at the cost of business for which 
they are assembled, and to transact which is the 
movement of the very life-blood of the Institution. 
What conciliates the public most is united earnest- 
ness, and the principle will hold good, whatever be 
the changes that may come. So true is it, that the 
Institutions themselves would not suffer, if there 
were more of amalgamation, and less of separa- Amalga- 
tion in their common work •. We see how it oper- 
ates in the scheme of Charity-Organization ; the 

' "The Royal (Manchester) Infirmary stands well in a 
large open space, which is isolated from neighbouring build- 
ings by busy and noisy thoroughfares. This site, when the 
Infirmary was first established, was on the outskirts of the 
city as it then existed, but it is situated in the heart of the 
city as it now exists.** — ** Blue Book** for 1876-77, p. 90. 

■ It is not always thus : — " At Manchester the Royal 
Infirmary — also Dispensary, Lunatic Hospital and Asylum, 
and Public Baths — was established in 1753. In the begin- 
ning this charity included these several institutions, and 
with the exception of the Public Baths, given up in 1847, 
it still includes them. The present Infirmary, .... opened 
in i755y ^s a hospital for the reception and treatment of 
such diseased and wounded persons as were, from in- 
digent circumstances, unable to supply themselves with 
medical assistance, as a lunatic asylum, and as a dispensary 
for the relief of indigent sick at their own homes.** — Blyat 
Book (Local Gov. Board) for 1876-77,^.1^. 
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benefit of the one is shared equally by the other. 
Why should not the rule of action be the same 
of an Infirmary and Dispensary? They have 
each their excellences for the good of the pub- 
lic; but why should those excellences be appro- 
priated simply by the one, to the exclusion of 
the other ? I could mention where the two^ with- 
out the interference of the public, are being gra- 
dually drawn closer together. Perhaps there might 
be a little jealousy at first: the act appeared 
like an invasion of another's province ; but it 
soon sobered down into a feeling of conscious- 
ness that union implies, not a diminution of in- 
fluence, but a gathering of fresh strength. The 
temptation, no doubt, is to keep apart, because 
there is by the old means a double subscription- 
list : and as things are now, no Institution what- 
soever can afford, in a spirit of speculation, to let 
go the slightest hold it has upon the public purse. 
But then, I am all along supposing that to meet 
the new order of things, which is fast overtaking 
these houses of charity (for what has been their 
history but that of many a change }) the public, 
without exception, will rise to the necessity of 
contributing in their individual proportion, in one 
way or another, to the maintenance of the com- 
mon work. 

And where would the danger be, if the people 
at once afiirmed that principle must be supported, 
which, at a lesser cost of time, labour, and money, 
contributed to the greatest good } " If they will it" 
(that I may borrow a quotation from elsewhere) 
" every difficulty would instantly disappear." 
Provision Again, we are often reminded how desirable it 
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is, through this Charity-Organization, that pro- made for 
vision should be made, it may be, for a distant ^^^ ^^^^^' 
future ; and that out of the savings of health, the 
claims of sickness should eventually be met ; which 
principle, it is now argued, should be imparted 
into, and made to co-operate with, hospital-work. 

Now what is this but a reminder, that those who 
are so essential to the sick in these very places, I 
mean the nurses, should not be forgotten ; but that 
some special provision should be made by those 
for whom they spare not either time, or their capa- 
bilities for work. We are justly reminded, it is 
but fair towards them, that when they give the 
best of their life to the risks of their particular 
calling, they should in turn be taken care of to- 
wards the close, or when their time of sickness 
comes, and that they should have what both sick 
and healthy estimate so highly, not a ** work- 
house," but a " home." 

But there is one step more in carrying out more One more 
definitely the amalgamation-principle, amid that^^^^Pj*" 
restlessness and spirit of change which mark the tion. 
present history of these places. Hitherto, when 
sickness invades a house, the first thought has been 
to transfer the patient to a hospital, under the 
impression, right enough, that here, if anywhere 
there must be the best of skill, the best of nursing, 
and all such suitable appliances as belong to few 
private families. And in case of infection, what 
can be better towards all concerned ? The sick 
one is cared for. And not least of all should it 
be done for the sake of others, who may be safe as 
yet from the malady. But, in the needless risk^ 
who knows how long it will b^ so't 
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But now the question is banning to be asked, 
Instead of trying to nurse so much at home, — 
sometimes a signal failure I — why not transfer the 
home to the hospitaP? That is, all that the 
home possesses, except its inmates, why not trans- 
fer in the appliances of such things as food and 
general comfort, so as, in some measure, to make 
the hospital partake more of ** home ?'* 
Home- For the benefit of members of the middle- 

^" * classes, it has been resolved that "home-hospi- 
tals*" should be established. In other words, 
that some of the advantages which belong to the 
poor in charity -hospitals, should be offered in 
" homes " specially set apart for the purpose. Or 
again, what is of still more consequence as r^^ards 
children, when we recollect the large per centage 
of mortality which overtakes infant-life', it is not 

* To such an extent is the idea being put forward, that 
after a paper had been read at the Congress of the British 
Association, Dr.Farr urged that, as far as possible, "Pa- 
tients should not be treated " (so much) " in hospitals, but 
at their own homes, and that hospitals should be small 
buildings.'' 

■ The Invalids' Home Association, (or Home Ho^ntals,} 
instituted at a public meeting at the Mansion-House, Lon- 
don, June 27, 1877,—" Has been established for the purpose 
of extending to members of the middle-classes and others, 
at a remunerative rate ofpayment^ some of the advantages 
which the poor now gratuitously enjoy in charity-hospitals. 
... In the countries of France, Switzerland, Spai% Germany, 
and America, similar institutions have proved a great boon 
to the well-to-do classes everywhere. They would not be 
justified in commencing their undertaking until ;f 10,000 
is actually forthcoming ; ;t7,ooo already in hand.'' — London 
Newspaper, 
^ ' '^ Looking at other counlnes, Viafe Sx^lasx x^ottalLty in 
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to be wondered at, that Royalty, on behalf of 
the "little ones," has condescended to .borrow 
this principle of amalgamation, in the adoption 
of " village-homes y." According to this methodt 
the children are placed in cottages in restricted 
numbers, under the care of " heads," who stand to- 
wards them in the place of parents or guardians. 
The life of each child is thus sweetened by a sort 
of home-influence, which merits the highest com- 
mendation. 

Such suggestions are not out of place in an 
inquiry like this. And what is of far more im- 
portance, they are not opposed to any precon- 
ceived notions of Christian duty. Society, in all 
its ramifications, is based upon the principle of 
mutual lielp, St. Paul illustrates it by this human Mutual 
body, which, with all its weaknesses but myste- p^^^g -^^ 
rious form, has strength enough to tell us the lustrations 
nature of many a duty. It matters not whether 
the means are small or great. Like the minutest 
organs of our framework, they are to be made use 
of, because conducive to the good of all. Indeed, 
the self-same Apostle, in the comprehensiveness 
of his heart, when thinking about the sickness of 
his friend, bids him not look away, beyond the 
ordinary course of God's providence, for help. It 
is now even as it was then. It is not the " mira- 
culous," or the "extraordinary," that we are to 
expect in these things : it is here a little, and 
there a little. Up hill, the progress may be slow, 

Norway is lowest, in Italy highest ; and England occupies an 
intermediate status.'' — Dr. Parkes. 

y Princess Mary's " Village Homes," " Dail^ T^\ft?;gta:^? 
Dec. 12, i8yy. 
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and the ascent difficult ; but the knowledg^e, when 
gained, will develope still further, as experiena 
guides, and necessity suggests the want. Remem- 
ber that Christianity itself, in building up this 
philanthropic system for the world, has built it, 
expanding, elevating, and consecrating it to the 
highest purpose. Nay more, it first made use of 
means already known, small and limited ais they 
were, till gradually the structure became a shelter 
in many a sickness, and many a sorrow, to which 
our frail humanity is heir ! 
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I. 

METROPOLITAN INFIRMARY 
EXPENDITURE. 

An important statistical return has been published by 
the Local Government Board, giving the amounts of ex- 
penditure during the last year (1877) i^ the Metro- 
politan Union Infirmaries, and the Hospitals and 
Asylums under the management of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board : — 

The total cost set down for an aggregate of 39494>669 
days* maintenance during the year was ;;^3 25,738, being 
a total cost per head per annum of ^£$4. os. $d. The 
lowest is at the Metropolitan District Asylum at Leaves- 
den, where the cost per head was ;;^2o i8j. 4//., and 
the highest at the Metropolitan District Small-pox Asy- 
lum at Homerton, where it amounted to £12^ is. yd. 
The highest cost at the union workhouse infirmaries 
was at Greenwich, namely, j£6S 9^. id. per head per 
annum, and the lowest was the city of London, the 
cost per head being only ;;^27 $s. gd. The establish- 
ments under the care of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board were as follow : — Homerton Small-pox Asylum — 
days' maintenance, 24,968; total cost, ;£^8,83o; per 
head per annum, £i2g is. *jd. Stockwell Small-pox Hos- 
pital — 33,860 days' maintenance; total cost, ^10,199 ; 
per head, ^109 i8j. 10^. Homerton Fever Hospital — 
54,959 days'* maintenance; total cost, ;;^i4,47i ; per 
head, ^96 2s. id. Stockwell Fever Hospital — 27,610 
days' maintenance; total cost, ;{Jl>i2^\ cci^\. ^«. \iR»^ 
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per annum, ;;^94 31. 8^. Hampstead Asylum and 
Small-pox Hospital — 117,192 days' maintenance; total 
cost, ;^i 5,023; per head, ^^46 iss. 9^. Caterham 
District Asylum — 723,715 days' maintenance; total 
cost, ;^45»548; per head per annum, ^22 19^. ^d, 
Leavesden District Asylum— 743,039 days' mainte- 
nance; total cost, ;;^42,583; total cost per head per 
annum, ^^20 iSs. 4^. 
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III. 

QUEEN'S HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 

In addition to what has been already stated with 
respect to this important Hospital, the following has 
been extracted from the thirty-eighth annual Report of 
the Committee, just now issued. It says, as to expen- 
diture, that " the total amount of ;;^7,703 5^. is not only 
less than the previous year's by nearly jCjoo ; but there 
is a diminished expenditure in every division except one, 
and in that the increase is due to M« unavaidabU item of 
bank charges. Maintenance, or provisions, has been 
reduced from £2^^^^ to ^2,399, domestic expenses 
from ;^933 to ;£884, drugs from ^1,250 to ^^1,123, 
repairs from £62^ to ^208, salaries and wages from 
jQ^iZ^Z ^o ;;^2,322. Incidental expenses alone have 
advanced from jQ^TS to jQtzI^ ^ut bank-charges, which 
in 1877 were ;;^239, in 1878 amounted to ;^399 ; so 
that but for this there would have been a saving in 
incidental expenses of about jQxoo," "During the 
whole year, the Committee have exercised the most 
unceasing care and attention in order to reduce ex- 
penditure, and though their endeavoiurs have already 
borne good fruit, some of the retrenchments have only 
been in operation part of the year, and their complete 
eflfect will not be shewn imtil the next report. At the 
same time, the report, it is thought, will shew that the 
efficiency of the Hospital has not in any way been 
interfered with." On the side of income, the subscrip- 
tions, instead of shewing a diminution such as might 
naturally have been expected from the severe pressure 
of the times, have slightly increased, from ;;^2,839 4X. 2^ 
in 1877 to jQ2fii6 85. 9^. in i8t8 \ Hos^jital Saturday 
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produced ;^639, and for this substantial aid the Com- 
mittee express their warmest thanks to the working-men 
of Birmingham. While subscriptions have been so well 
maintained, the falling ofif in legacies and donations has 
been very serious, and amounts to no less a sum than 
;;^i,4S4. It is to be remembered that a similar falling 
ofif in legacies and donations is shewn in the reports of 
the three other principal medical charities in the town. 
The Committee refer **with the deepest gratitude to the 
splendid collections on Hospital Sunday, amounting to 
jCSjOys 1 75. 3//., after the payment of all expenses. This 
sum is not only the largest which this Hospital has ever 
received from this source, but is absolutely the largest 
ever contributed since the Hospital Sunday organization 
came into operation." 

But, large as this amount was, it stiil left the Hospital 
with a debt of ;;^3,9o8 on the 31st December last 

Touching, however, this said debt, there is this re- 
mark, "The labours of this Committee are not yet 
ended, and it is, therefore, premature to say more than 
that something over half of the ^4,000 was raised before 
the end of the year, and a considerable number of new 
Subscribers obtained^^ 

" Towards this object, in response to a communication 
from the Chairman, Her Majesty the Queen was pleased 
to send a donation of one hundred guineas towards the 
special fund." 

With regard to the work done, the Committee report 
that, "In the in-patient department, while the number 
admitted by registration, viz. 664, shews a slight increase 
on 1877, the number of accidents shews a falling off by 
94; the total for the year being 1,613. The reverse 
has taken place as respects out-patients. There has 
been a considerable diminution in the number of pa- 
tients admitted by registration, and an almost ea^V 
augmentation of those admiUed.mt)[iou\. x^^^^QcaJoLOv^.^^^ 
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accidents, or urgent medical cases. The total is 14,220, 
and is less by 195 than in 1877. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that the total of 15,833 cases treated in the 
Hospital during the year is exclusively made up of dis- 
tinct cases, and that the re-registration cases, of which 
there have been 2,156, are not included in any way. 
The Committee regard this with satis&ction, since one 
of the principal objections to the free system was, that 
the hospital would be swamped with patients, claiming 
admission under the registration regulations. It is now 
shewn that this is not the case. It also shews that the 
precautions taken against the admission of improper 
objects of charity (though incomplete and inefficient 
it is acknowledged) are yet very far from wanting in 
efficacy. 390 cases were rejected as able to pay for 
medical advice. The same table also shews that the 
free system has enabled the medical staff to exercise 
a wise and wholesome discretion in rejecting 342 cases 
as medically unfit for treatment in a hospital. It will 
be here convenient to mention that during the year the 
Committee, in order to test the value of the inquiries 
made at the time of the registration in discovering cases 
unfit for charitable relief, took all the cases which pre* 
sented themselves in one week, and with the assistana 
of the Charity Organization Society ^ made a systematic 
inquiry into the circumstances under which each appli- 
cant sought treatment and advice. After sifting with 
great care the cases in which some further enquiry 
seemed necessaryj the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that only a small per centage of the 300 were 
decidedly unworthy of the relief they had obtained." 

The Report concludes as follows: "The detention 
rate of 23*0 days is eminently satisfactory, and compares 
most favourably with any other hospital in the kingdom. 
There has also been an entire absence throughout the 
/ear oi erysipelas in tVie viaxd^, ox ^.n-^ oJOasx \vQ^^ltaI 
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disease. The cost of each out-patient is estimated at 
2S. 6d,f and the cost of in-patients per head, including 
all other charges as well as bank-charges, repairs, con- 
valescents, is ;^49 75. 6//., a result which bears favour- 
able comparison with the results contained in* the last 
published reports of other hospitals in the country. 
The cost of maintenance for each in-patient has been 
5^. oj^d. per week, and of officers and nurses 10s. 4^^., 
the average number of officers and servants being 40." 



IV. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties which occa- 
sionally stand in the way of a gradual development of 
these Institutions, it is refreshing to note the follow- 
ing, from one of our most populous and important 
towns. 

A very short time ago, at a monthly meeting of the 
Ro)ral Infirmary Board, in moving the Minutes of the 
Finance Committee, it was remarked by one of the 
Governors that "despite the bad times, the subscrip- 
tions to the institution had not decreased;" the same 
pointing to the legacy of Mrs. Foxton, of Agecroft Hall, 
** as a most praiseworthy example for others to follow." 
(She had left ;^i,ooo each to the Infirmary and Barnes 
Convalescent Home.) "By the proceedings of the 
House-Committee, it appeared that Messrs. Pennington 
and Bridges, architects, had prepared plans for the erec- 
tion of a one-storey building between the two wings 
of the Infirmary, at rear, to be used as the out-patient * 
department. At present, the out-patients were accom- 
modated on the ground-floor of the Mosley-street Wing, 
and their presence was most objectionable to the in- 
mates of the ward above. Mr. Alderman King, in 
asking the Board to sanction the plans, said, that by 
the erection of the new buildings, they would be ena- 
bled to utilise the present out-patients* department for 
wards, and provide about thirty-two new beds; and 
by those additional beds the Committee would, they 

' At present^ the accommodation for the oat-patients is vastly 
inferior to what can be shewn on the premises of the Raddiffe 
Infiimary at Oxfor4* 
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hoped, be able shortly to get rid of one of the wooden 
erections outside the Infirmary, Sir Joseph Heron hoped 
that the erections, which were certainly not the most 
sightly objects of the place, would soon be removed. 
Estimated cost of alterations, from ;£3,Soo to ;^4,Soo. 
Plans, &c., were approved." 




V. 

PUBLIC DISPENSARIES. 

What is oftentimes reported of Hospitals, is equally 
true of their sister institutions, viz., the Public Dispen- 
saries in large towns. 

Leeds Public Dispensary — (Report for 1878). — It is 
shewn that "this institution is still doing much good work, 
and keeping its position as one of the most useful chari- 
ties in the borough. The total number of new patients 
shews an increase of nearly 1,500 for the past year; the 
number visited at their own homes is, however, more 
than 400 less than that of the corresponding period of 
last year. The increase is, no doubt, in great mea- 
sure due to the depressed state of trade in the neigh- 
bourhood ; while the absence of any severe epidemic of 
zymotic disease, and the low death-rate of the borough, 
fully account for the diminution in the number of those 
severer cases which require home-attendance. ;^i6o has 
unfortunately been added to the balance due to the 
Treasurer, This is accounted for by a corresponding in- 
crease in the drug bill, partly due to the rise in price 
of some of those drugs which are of necessity largely 
used. The Committee venture, while tendering their 
thanks to the supporters of this deserving charity, to 
point out that the subscription-list has considerably dimi- 
nished for the last two years, and feel they need only 
draw attention to the fact to ensure a return to the 
amount that was subscribed a few years ago." 

"The number of patients who have received treat- 
ment at the Dispensary, or at their own homes, during 
the year is as follows: — New cases, 20,661 ; casualties, 
3,887 j accidents, 1,010 ; total, 25,558. The nimiber (rf 
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patients visited at their own homes during the year is 
2,913, and the number of visits paid to patients at their 
own homes by the resident medical staff is 17,505. The 
number of deaths during the year was 428." The Ba- 
lance-sheet, read by the Chairman, shewed receipts 
amounting to ;£2,i89 3^. 7//., and the expenditure 
^2,472 6s. $d,, leaving a balance due to the Treasurer 
of ;^283 2j. 10//." 



o 




VI. 

HOSPITALS V. DISPENSARIES. 

So it ha0 been written in a London newspaper article, 
but witbout any reason ; since the two kinds of charit- 
able institutions are really moving in the same groove, 
for the benefit of the sick and ailing, although in dif- 
ferent ways ; whilst it is to be hoped the two may come 
into still closer contact, in course of time. But the ques- 
tion has arisen, as between these two objects of charity, 
How are the proceeds of the contributions on Hospital 
Sunday to be distributed? On what principle is the 
division of the money to be made, when no mention 
is made by the donor of either in particular? The first 
objection is based upon the recollection of ** the judge, 
whose decisions were usually right, but whose reasons 
for them were generally wrong." To avoid which, it 
was alleged, that the distributors made their award of 
the money without explaining the principle on which 
they acted 

'^ The task, however, which devolved upon the Com- 
mittee was one of no little perplexity. That there was 
ample room for diversity of opinion as to the rig^t 
course to be pursued needs no further proof than a re- 
ference to the answer given in reply to a question ad- 
dressed, last October, to the Managers of Hospital-Sunday 
Collections in nine towns in which the experiment had 
been actually tried. ' On what plan do 3rou divide the 
collections between hospitals and dispensaries ?' was the 
question. To this Leicester, Brighton, and Bradford 
replied, that they gave to the hospitals only. Liverpool 
and Manchester made no distinction between the two 
institutions, dividing it all alike on the basis of expendi- 
after the deduction of all income derived bom 
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Other than purely charitable sources. Newcastle also 
adopted a pro rati system based on expenditure, but 
apparently without any stipulations as to the source 
of it, merely excluding capital outlay. At Leeds the 
dispensary received a fourth of all that was collected 
within the town, the infirmary getting a half, besides all 
that was obtained outside the town. In Coventry the 
whole went to the hospital and the free dispensary at- 
tached to it, a provident dispensary established in the 
city being altogether excluded ; while in Birmingham the 
plan was to give the whole sum collected every third 
year to each of the medical charities in succession. 
Here, then, we have substantially the same problem 
submitted to nine different Committees, and, as a result, 
the adoption of five or six different systems. While, 
therefore, it is to be regretted, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, that, in choosing a course apparently differ- 
ent from any of them, the London Committee have 
failed to give universal satisfaction." ....*' In awarding 
some ;;^24,ooo to 54 hospitals, and ;;^2,ooo to 53 dis- 
pensaries, it seems clear that the Committee had satis^ 
fied themselves that, as compared with hospitals, dis- 
pensaries either did not require charitable support, or 
they did not deserve it" ....*' One most useful dispen- 
sary in the south of London, in which a great number 
of the surrounding clergy are specially interested, re- 
ceived for collections made in its behalf during the year 
1871 the sum of ^^300; in 1872, ;;^i62 gs. 3^. This 
year (1877) it lost the benefit of these collections, which 
went into the general fund, and from this the dispensary 
in question received £2$ 10s. $d. If the same system 
should be pursued next year, it seems probable that, 
in that particular locality at least. Hospital -Sunday 
would ever after be a total failure. The necessities of 
Hm dispensary are indisputable." ....** The public dis- 
pensaries of London form an invaluable complement 
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to our hospital system, and do a work which fAey can- 
not pretend to undertake. They aflfoid precisely the 
kind of relief required by persons whose circumstances 
forbid them becoming in-patients of an hospital, and 
whose bodily condition renders it impossible that they 
should attend personally as out-patients. There are in- 
numerable cases in which the presence of an individual, 
even when stricken down by sickness, is simjHy indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of a house, to whom re- 
moval to an hospital would be ruin, and who is, never- 
theless, quite unable to bear the expense incidental to 
ordinary medical attendance. It is here that the dis- 
pensary steps in with advice, and all that is requisite in 
the way of medicine, and thus often averts a world of 
jniseiy among a dass of people with whom the struggle 
for existence is by far more arduous and severe than 
with the very poorest of our populations. As to the ob- 
servations of the Committee, to At yeSect diat siidi 
people ought to make provi^on for sickness without de- 
pending upon charitable aid, that may be true enough; 
but what the Committee of distribution have to do is, not 
to inculcate provident habits, but to distribute the funds 
at their disposal for the benefit of those whose improvi- 
dence or misfortune has placed diem in need of assist- 
ance. It is owing to the very fact that they do not 
make such provision, that the Committee are in any way 
concerned in them. M<Hreover, it is not easy to see 
how this applies to those who, in times of sickness, ask 
only for medical help, more than to others who require 
to be housed, and maintained as well as healed. The 
medical dispensaries effect a vast amount of good, at 
a cost far below that incurred for the same result under 
the hospital-system," 



VII. 
METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 

The following, being the latest contribution to the 
subject-matter, would seem to confirm the correctness 
of some points advanced in a preceding chapter : — 

** The Annual General Meeting of the Governors of 
this Hospital was held on Wednesday" (April 30th). 
The Report stated, "that as many as 46,286 persons 
sought and obtained the aid of the institution during the 
short period of one year. The long-continued depres- 
sion of trade had its effect upon the teeming population 
of labouring poor, depriving them of the opportimity ot 
earning sufficient to provide an adequate amount of 
nourishing food for the support of themselves and their 
families. Sickness and want are closely related, and, 
indeed, numerous were the cases concerning which the 
medical officers had to report disease induced by want 
of food. The lack of commercial activity had been pro- 
ductive, too, of a fallir^'Off in the annual subscriptions 
and donations ; so that, with increasing demands upon its 
resources^ the power of meeting them is lessened. The 
Committee hoped to be able shortly to announce that the 
arrangements were completed for laying the foundation^ 
stone of the New Hospital. The Report was adopted."— 
London Times^ May 3, 1879. 



VIII. 



RADCLIFFE INFIRMARY, OXFORD. 

The Report for 1878 has just been issued, torn which 
it appears that on the 31st of December there was a de- 
ficit of ;f 1,143, of which j£2$s has since been repaid 
by the Oxford Local Board for fever cases, making the 
balance of debt jCgoS, At the close of 1877 the deficit 
was ;;^i,4ii, less ;^204 subsequently repaid by the Ox- 
ford Local Board — ^balance ;^i,207, towards which do- 
nations were received to the extent of ;f 586, leaving 
an actual deficit of ;f 621, which has accumulated during 
the year to ;£9o8. 
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Bfdanceof debt, 1870 ;^2i4 

Subsequent accumulations to Dec. 31, 1878 . 694 

^908 
Due from O. L. B 235 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1878 .... £1^143 

That we may observe a Uttk of the growth of neces- 
sary expenditure, as compared with that of the present 
day, amongst other particulars connected with the In- 
firmary, which appeared as an advertisement in " Jack- 
son's Oxford Journal" in T770, were the following: — 

^ Ordered. That the Porter have a full livery once 
in two years only, and that his salary be ;^io per ann., 
without any further gratuity. 

** That the Nurses shall have £6 per ann. wages, with 
a gratuity of ^^2 upon their good behaviour. 

"That the Cook shall have ^£6 per ann., with a gra- 
tuity of £2 upon her good behaviour. 

" Sir John Peshall, Bart,) House-Visitors from the 
Mr. W. Wickham, / i8th to the asth inst" 



IX. 




To shew the reasons for which the RadclifFe In- 
firmary was established, the following address is added, 
which appeared in "Jackson's Oxford Journal" in the 
month of October, a.d. 1770*, and was afterwards sepa- 
rately printed and dispersed : — 

"Address to the Public 

" The Trustees acting under the will of Dr. Radcliffe, 
being desirous of applying the monies left to their dis- 
posal in a manner most consonant to the idea of the 
Benefactor, and most conducive to the good of man- 
kind, have judged that these desirable objects could 

* '* Probably- this Institution ¥ras first started in 1758 by Thomas 
Rowney, who gave the land, five and a-quarter acres, in trust to 
the Radcliffe Trustees of that time." Nevertheless, ** the Trustees 
were certainly the chief benefactors, both as to the establishment of 
the building and its furniture, and on this account the Institution 
was named the Radcliffe Infirmary." ** The Trustees, as is well 
known, have, from time to time, given munificent donations for 
its support." The building was opened for public use, Oct 18, 
1770, and the following lists of influential names will shew us with 
what loyalty and zeal the matter was taken up by all sections of the 
community, whether County, or University, or City. 

The First List of Annual Subscribers. 



Duke of Marlborough 
Duchess of Marlborough 
Marquis of Blandford . 
Earl of Lichfield 
Countess of Lichfield . 
Lord Le Despencer . 
Earl of Abingdon 
Countess of Abingdon 
Lord Craven . 
Craven 
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be no way so efTectually and properly answered as by 
the Institution of a General Infirmary, They were na^ 
turally induced to wish that this design might be ex- 
ecuted ini or near, the city of Oxford ; not only on 
account of the filial predilection which Dr. Radcliffe 



10 10 



Earl of Macclesfield . 
Lord Ch. Spencer . 
Lord Cadogan 
Lord Wennmn 
Lord Robert Spencer 
The Horn Wiliam Gordon 
Sir James Dashwood, Bart 
Sir Charles Cottrell Dormer 
George Schutz, Esq. 
W. Liogham Jones, Esq. 
Richard Lowndes, Esq. 
William Drake, Esq. 
Thomas Walker, Esq. 
Lord Barington 

Oct» 1 1, 1770, a week before the^blU opening of the Buildings, 

General Court (first). 

Present 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfiekl, President, 



£ '. d. 
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10 10 o 
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Rev. the Vice-Chancellor. 
Sir James Dashwood, Bart. 
Sir William Stonehouse, Bart. 
Sir Banks Jenkinson, Bart. 
Sir James Peshall, Bart. * 
Rev. Dr. Dixon« 
Rev. Dr. Denison. 
Rev. Dr. NowelL 
Rev. Dr. HuddesfonL 
Rev. Dr. Barton« 
Rev. Dr. Stonehouse. 
Rev. Dr. Hart 



Rev. Dr. Tottic, 
Rev. Dr. Gower. 
Dr. Lewis. 
Dr. Vivian. 

George A. Sclmtz, Esq. 
WiUiam Sheldon, Esq. 
Rev. Mr. Lowry. 
Rev. Mr. Came. 
Mr. Nourse. 
Mr. Grosvenor. 
Mr. Towsey. 
Mr. Drotight 



* Frequeatlf Chasmiaa ot the Wecklf Board, m wm ftbo the Mftfter of 
UnSrcnUy O^Jcge (Dr. WetbenUl). It vmj \m added* the wcU'kiiown legal 
Cominentator, Sir Wm. Bladcstone, eppean to bare been Chairman of the 
^Geoenl Cottrty" is Jan., 1771, and afafai, Oct m fTI** 
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ever shewed to that University, where he had so happily 
imbibed the first principles of his art, but also upon 
consideration of peculiar local advantages to be ex- 
pected from proximity to a seminary of knowledge, 
out of which, among other sciences, that of Ph3rsic is 
continually transplanted to eveiy part of these king- 
doms. The difficulty of purchasing a proper piece of 
ground was generously obviated by the liberal sj^A 
oi the late Mr. Alderman Rowney, to whose deed of 
gift this charitable design is indebted for a freehold 
situation most ample and eligible. 

''Upon this spot the Trustees have erected a spa- 
cious and commodious edifice, wAuh is now offered to 
the public^ upon wkpte heneoolence and voluntary sub- 
scriptions the tximt of its use and service must entirely 
depend.^ 

^ Great applause is certainly due to those who have 
promoted and established provincial institutions of this 
sort They have preserved many lives veiy valuable 
to the community; have rescued whole fiunilies from 
destruction, by restoring those parents upon whose 
manual labour an helpless offspring might depend for 
subsistence, and by rearing that offspring, upon whose 
assistance old age and imbecility might naturally rely 
for ease and comfort. Their patriotic endeavours have 
been seconded by a charitable zeal, which reflects the 
highest honours upon the present age. From circum- 
scribed contributions of single counties, they have been 
enabled to purchase land, build hospitals, and admin- 
ister every sort of relief to the bed of indigent infirmity. 
What doubt can possibly remain of success to the 
generous patrons of Dr. Radcliffe's Infirmary, who set 
out upon their pious undertaking y^^y>v/» the charge 
of present building^ or future repairs^ with well-grounded 
hope of neighbourly support from three opulent counties ; 
still destitute of so necessary an establishment, and 
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of particnlar conntenance from all those who wish well 
to their country, and to the advancement of medical 
science f 

''The Trustees do not propose to interfere in the 
domestic economy of this Institution, as that will 
naturally fall under the cons'deration of those who 
may become Governors ; but it being absolutely neces- 
sary to hint some kind of scheme at the first outset, 
they take the liberty of suggesting some regulations 
under which the patrons of this extensive charity will 
be pleased to collect their several subscriptions/' &c. 




X. 

The following is an extract from the will of J. Rad- 
cliffe, Esq., M.D., to whose munificence the Univer- 
sity and city of Oxford^ conjointly with the neighbouring 
counties^ are so much indebted; the said document being 
signed Sept 13, 17 14: — 

'^ All my manoursy laads, and hereditaments in the 
counties of Buckinghamshire, Yorkshire, Northampton- 
shire, and elsewhere, and all my real and personal 
estate whatsoever, charged with, and subject to, the 
aforesaid annual payments, bequests, and legacies, I 
give and devise to the Right Hon. W. Bromley, Esq., 
Principal Secretary of State ; Sir George Beaumont, Bart ; 
Thos. Sclater of Gray's Inn, Middlesex, Esq. ; and An- 
thony Keek of Fleet-st" "And I will that all the 
residue and overplus of my real and personal estate, 
remaining after the payment and performance of the 
several legacies and bequests aforesaid, shall be paid 
and applied to such Charitable^^ (sic orig.), "as they 
in their discretion shall think best, but no part thereof 
to their own use or benefit" 

Such, in the hands of Trustees so appointed, became 
the origin of the well-known Radcliffie Infirmary. 

It may be added of the Benefactor, that he was the 
son of George and Anne, his wife, the daughter of one 
Mr. Loader, a person of considerable fortune. He was 
bom at Wakefield in Yorkshire, disallowed by the 
Heralds' College, as being connected with the Rad- 
cliffes of Dilston in Northumberland; nevertheless, 
a late member of the Derwentwater Family acknow- 
ledged him as a kinsman. From the Wakefield Gram- 
mar- School he was transferred to Oxford, entering as 
a "Battler" of University College^ where he applied 
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himself diligently to his studies, and more especially 
in what was likely to affect his futwe professional life. 
Settling in London, he rapidly earned for himself a 
reputation for skill in Medical Science, and became 
extensively known in the provinces; but it was in 
cases of smallpox, or such-like epidemic disorders^ that 
his assistance was more especially sought for. Among 
some of the characteristics of his treatment, may be 
mentioned ventilation; he never stinted the supply of 
fresh air, in the appreciation of which he was probably 
ahead of most practitioners of his day. And there was 
belonging to him, not only candour, but a plainness 
of speech, which the following anecdote will confirm. 
Being called to visit, many miles away, a case of small- 
pox in the country, he found his patient (the Duke 
of ) extremely ill ; and the condition of the at- 
mosphere which the sufferer breathed was such, that, 
for the sake of the sick, the Doctor said it could not 
be tolerated. The bed was well-nigh closed up with 
curtains, and every crack and cranny of door and 
window were as good as sealed, so that no air could 
enter. As yet, without a word about the patient, ''all 
this must be altered,'' remarked the doctor to a near 
relative standing l^. 

''No!" replied her Grace, ''no! this has always 
been the pniictice of the family, and such we shall ad- 
here to.'' 

His reply was humediate, and to the pomt, " I must 
be free wiUi your Gmce, and tell you, that unless you 
will go home to Chelsea, and leave the Duke wh(dly 
to my care, I diall not stir a foot for him ; which, if 
you will do, without intermeddling with your unneces- 
sary advice, my life for his that be never miscarries, 
but will be at liberty to pay you a visit in a month!s 
time." 

Her Grace acquiesced, and the visit was actually 
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made by the convalescent patient And ever after- 
wards her Grace had such an implicit belief in Ae 
doctor's skill, that though she was in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age at that very time, she declared, ^It 
was her opinion she should never die while he lived, 
h being in his power to give length to her days, by his 
never-failing medicines." And when her Grace heard 
of the physician's death, which happened somewhat 
more than two months before her own, she frapheiieally 
cried out, *' she could have but short continuance now 
upon earth, since he that, next under Crod, could en- 
sure her abode here, was taken from it** 

One other anecdote to illustrate the character of 
this remarkable man, though, perhaps, a little allowance 
should be made, in that the circumstance which it em- 
braces occurred some century and a-half ago. 

The eldest son of a very important county family 
lay sick of this self-same disorder at Cambridge, whither 
the youth had been sent for his education; matters 
not improving in the state of the patient, the mother 
at once applied to this well^own physician to go and 
attend him. Before, however, he would leave London, 
he inquired (as his custom was) about the mode of 
treatment which thus far had been adopted in the case. 
The answer did not satisfy him, and he at once replied 
to the applicant^ ^^ Madam, I should only put you to 
great expense to no purpose, for you have nothing to 
do for his lordship now, but to send 4m undertaker to 
take care of his funeral ; for I can assure your Grace 
jbe is dead by this time of a distemper called 'the 
doctor,' that would have recovered from the small-ppx^ 
without the intervention of that unfortunate mdJJkAj^^ 

It is said of Dr. Radcliffe, that in this paHicular 
form of disease he had no superior; he was superior 
to Dr. Sydenham himself. He was buried with great 
respect and pomp in the church of St Many, Oxford. 
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And breathing the spirit and language of the day, the 
following is the winding-up of his memoir, touching 
his munificence and largeness of heart : ** He went not 
out of the world before he had left a shining* example 
to it, and made appear, that man is not bom for the 
good of his relations and kindred only (though to them 
he left very plentiful legacies), but fAe advantage of 
human kind^ as may be seen by a survey of his will." 
The great wealth spoken of, he partly inherited from 
his Yorkshire parents, but much more, no doubt, was 
acquired through his own industry and skilful talent; 
as we read again, ^^ By virtue of his healing prescriptions 
he had arrested thousands in their passage to eternity, ^^ 
— (Memoirs, &c., printed at "The Dial and Bible," 
Fleet-street, 1715.) 

* One U aware that the subject of the memoir has been spoken 
of in less complimentary terms. See "Annals of Oxford," by 
Mr. Jeafferson, B.A., Oxon, vol. iL p. 282. But without leaning 
upon the phrase of " de mortuis nil nisi bonum," it is only reason- 
able to suppose ijpaX such a man, with the best education of the 
time, in addition to his own diligence and natural abilities, must 
have entitled himself to some better appellation than being a mere 
•* unlettered physuian,^* 
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Faith. 88. 6d. 

St. Gregory the Great, Morals on the Book of Job. 

4vol8.,iSl lls.6d. 

St, Irenaeus, the Works of. 8s. 

St. Justin the Martyr. Works now extant. 6s. 

Tertullian's Apologetical and Practical Treatises. 9s. 

The following may »i%ll he had in the original hindinps; — 
St. Chrysostom's Homilies on St. Paul's Epistles to 

the Corinthians. 2 vols.» 188. 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon^ 

1 vol., 78. 6d. 
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^txvk^ xrf % JSim^rflt }l»]^l^ ^mtt&t 

PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 

At the following prices in Cloth, 

Andrewes'^CBp.) Complete Works, n volt., 8vo.» £8 7i. 

The Sermons. (Separate.) 5 yolt., £V 16t. 

Beveridge's (Bp.) Complete Works. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 4s. 

The English Theological Works. 10 vols., £3 lOs. 

Bramliall*8 (Abp.) Works, witii Life and Letters, fte. 

Bull's (Bp.) Harmony on Jnstifieation. 2 toU., 8vo.» lOs. 

Defence of the Nicene Creed. 2 vols., lOs. 

Judgment of the Catholic Chnrch. Ss- 

Cosin*s (Bp.) Works Complete. ^ vols., sto., £i los. 
Crakanthorp*8 Defensio EcdesiflB Anglicanse. s^o., 7s. 
Frank's Sermons. 2 vols., Svo., lOs. 
Forbes' Considerationes Modestse. 2 vols., Svo., 128. 
Onnning's Paschal, or Lent Fast 8to., 6s. 
Hammond's Practical Catechism, s^o., (is. 

Miscellaneons Theological Works. Ss. 

Thirty-one Sermons. 2 Parts. lOs. 

Hickes's Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood, 

3 vols., 8vo., 158. 

Johnson's (John) Theological Works. 2 vols., svo., los. 

English Canons. 2 vols., 12s. 

Land's (Abp.) Complete Works. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 

i£2 178. 

L'Estrange's Alliance of Divine Offices, s^o., 6s. 
Marshall's Penitential Discipline. 8vo., 4s. 
Nicholson's (Bp.) Exposition of the Catechism. (This 

Tolume cannot be sold separate from the complete set) 

Overall's (Bp.) Convocation-book of 1606. &▼<>., 5s. 
Pearson's (Bp.) Vindicisa Epistolarom S. Ignatii. 

2 vols., 8V0., its. '^ ® 

Thomdike's (Herbert) Theological Works Complete. 

6 vols., (10 Parts,) 8yo., £% 10s. 

Wilson's (Bp.) Works Complete. With Life, by Rev. 

J. KxBLB. 7 vols., (8 Parte,) 8vo., £3 38. 



10 PAMI8H WOMK. 

The Cateohist's Kanual; 

By Edw. M. Houoes, Bector of Marsh Gibbon, Bicester. With 
an Introdnction by the late Samvbl Wilbebfobob, Lobd 
Bishop OF Wdtohbsteb. 6thThousancL Cr. 8vo., limp d., 5s. 

Ike €k)iifinnation Class-book : 

Notes for Lessons, with Afpbndiz, containing Questions and 
Sommaries for the Use of the Candidates. By Edwabd 
M. HoLMBS, LL.B., Author of the '' Gatechist's ManuaL" 
Fcap. 8vo., limp doth, 2s. 6d. 

Thb Qubbtioks, separate, 4 sets, in wrapper, Is. 
Thb SniocABiBS, separate, 4 sets, in wrapper. Is. 

The Church's Work in our Large Towns. 

By Gbobob Huimif GTOir, M.A., Bector of Tenby, and Domes- 
tic Chaplain of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
oarree. Second Edit., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo., cl. Ss. 6d. 

The Chnrch and the School : 

Containing Practical Hints on the Work of a Clergyman. By 
H. W. Bbllaibs, M.A., One of Her Majesty's £spectors of 
Schools. Cheap re-issue. Crown Svo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Notes of Seven Tears' Work in a Conntry Parish. 

By B. E. WiLSOir, M JL., Ftebendary of Sarum, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4b. 

A Mannal of Pastoral Visitation, 

Intended for the Use of the Clergy in their Visitation of the 
Sick and Afflicted. By A Pabish Pbebst. Dedicated, by 
permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., limp cbth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, 48. 

The Cure of Sonls. 

By the Bev. G. Abdbn, M.A., Bector of 'Winterbome-Came, and 
Author of "Breviatee from Holy Scripture," &c. Fcap. 
8yo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Oospels, 

Throughout the Tear. Edited by the Rev. T. L. CLAuaHTOK, 
Vicar of Kidderminster. For the Use of Teachers in Sunday 
Schools. Fifth Edition, 18mo., cl. In two Parts, each 28. 6d. 

Pleas for the Faith. 

Especially designed for the use of Missionaries at Home and 
Abroad. By the Bev. W. SoirBByxLLB Laoh Sztbica, M.A.» 
SL Augustine's College, Canterbury. Fcap. 8yo., d., 28. 6d. 



DBVOTIOTfAL WOMZS. li 



MKDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYa 

OF LENT. 
With a Prefatory Notice by the Abohbishop ov DUBLlir. 
18mo., cloth» 28. 6d. 

DAILY STEPS TO^SVARDS HEAVEN", 
Or, Praotioal THoraHTS on the Qospel Histobt, and espe- 
cially on the Life and Teaching of oar Lord Jeiiii Christ, for 
Every Day in the Tear, according to the Christian Seasons, 
with the Titles and Character of Christ, and a Harmony of 
the Foar Gospels. Newly printed, with antique type. For- 
tieth thousand. 82mo., roan, gilt edges, 28. 6d. ; morocco^ 6b. 

LARGE-TYPE EDITION. Square Crown 8vo., cloth antique, 
red edges, 5s. 

ANNUS DOMINI. 

A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on a Text of Holy 

Scripture. By Chbistika G. Bossetti. 82mo., d., 8s. 6d. 

LITURGIA DOMESTICA: 

Services for every Morning and Evening in the Week. Third 
Edition. 18mo., 2s. Or in two Parts, Is. each. 

EARL NELSON'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
With Besponsions and Variations for the different Seasons, for 
General Use. New and improved Edition, larffe typ§, cloth, 2s. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Four Books. By Thomas ▲ Kempis. Small 4to., printed on 
thick toned paper, with red horder-lines, medieval title-pages, 
ornamental initials, &c. Third Thousand. Cloth, 12s. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 

From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Se- 
lected and Edited by Chables Wabd, M.A., Bector of 
Maulden. Second E^tion, Bevised. 24mo., doth, 4s. 6d. 

FOR THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

DXTOTIONS BBVOBB AND A7TEB HOLT COMHUHIOIT. With 

Preface by J. Kbblb. Sixth Edition. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 
With the Office, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Devout Coicmukiov, from Hobst. 18mo., cloth, Is. 
OvEioirK EuoHABiSTiOTrM. By Edwabd Lake, D.D. New 

Edition. 82mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 
A Shobt Aim Plaut Instbttotiok eob the betteb Ukdbb- 

STAiTDnra ov the Loss's Sxtpfeb. By Bishop Wilson. 

82mo., with Bubrics, doth, gilt edges, 2s. 

82mo., lunp cloth, 8d. j sewed, 6d« 

— — — — 24mo., limp doth. Is. 



U OXFOMD JBDITI0N8 OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 



Oxforli €9iition8 of Bebotional 8Bori». 

Woap. 89a., ekitfisfrwML im JM ami Blaek, on Timed Papmr. 



DBTOTIQHB. By th* Bight Bev. 
Lavcblot Axbbxwm. Traa*- 
lated Ikom tlM Gndc and Latiii, 

CloQifto. 



FOUB BOOKS. By TwncA* ▲ 
KxMPn. A new Bditioiit re- 
▼iMd. Cloth,4i. 



THE PBITATE DEYOTIONS of 
Dr. William Lavd, Azehbiahop 
of Cukterbury, and Mar^. An- 
tiqoo aloth, fta. 



TBUE GHUBCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN*S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET. By Nathamixl 
Sptkckm. Floriated borders, 
antiqae oloth, 4b. 



GODLT MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLT SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LOBD*S SUP- 
PEE. ByCHKiaTOPHBBSirrToif, 
D.D., late Prebend of Westmin- 
ster. A new Edition. Antique 
cloUi, 5s. 

T»7l«r*a «old«a «roTe. 

THE OOLDENOEOYE : AChoioe 
Mannal, oontaining what is to 
be Belieyed, Praetised, and De- 
sired or Prayed for. By Bishop 
JnuncT Tatlor. Antiqae eloth, 
ts.6d. 



Tmj%nw»m Holy Urtecw 

THE BULB AND EXERCISES 
OFHOLTLrVINO. By Bishop 
JnnMT TATLom. Ant. eloth, 4s. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OFHOLTDTINO. By Bishop 
JuxhtTatloh. Ant. cloth, 4s. 



THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS 
of the Right Rer. T. Wilsoh, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Now first printed entire. 
C]oCh,4s. 



ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PRATERS, Selected 
for Derotioaal Use from Ta- 
rioos Rituals, with an Appendix 
on the Collects in the Prayer- 
bo(dE. By WiLUAH Bkioht, 
D.D. Fourth Edition. Antique 
doth, 6s. 

t^-wmmt OoiHLHBHUBleaMt. 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
hayioor before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sap- 
per: Practically suited to all the 
Parts of that Solemn Ordinance. 
7th Edition, revised. Edited by 
RcT.O. MovLTXiK. Fcap. Sto., 
toned paper, red lines, ant.eL, 4x« 

EIKON BA2IAIKH. 
THE PORTRAITURE OP HIS 
SAORED MAJESTY KING 
CHARLES L in his SoUtadee 
and SafEsriBga. doth, te. 
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THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

With the Author's latest Oorreotioxii and Additions. 

NOTICE.— Metan. PAMCim Mr* the lole PabllBhers of the Editioni of the 
** Christian Tear" israed with the lanotion and under the directioii of 
the Author's representatiyes. All Editions without their imprint art 
unauthorised. 



Small 4to. Editiom. i, d, 

HandsomelT printed on toned 
paper, with red border lines 
and initial letters. CL extra 10 

Dbmt 8to. EDiTXOir. 
aoth 6 

FooLsoAP 8to. Editiom. 
Cloth 8 

24mo. Editiom. 

Cloth SO 

Ditto, with red lines ..SO 



82mo. Edition. «• d» 
Cloth, limp ...10 

Cloth boards, gilt edges • 1 

48mo. Editxov. 
Cloth, limp ..00 

Boan ....10 

Faostxili or m 1st Edx« 
Txoir, with a list of the 
▼ariations fhnn the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
made in later Editions* 
2 yols., ISmo., boards . 7 



Th4 above Sditiona {iwcept the Faetimih of ths lirtt Xdiiion) aro kopi 
in a varUty of hindingt, the ehUf ofwMeh aro Morocco pMn, Morocco 
Antiiiuep Onl/AnH^uCp and Vellum, 

B$ the iomt Author. 

LYRA INNOCENTITJM. Thoughts in Verse on 
Christian Children. Thirteenth Hdition. Foap. 8yo., oL, Sa. 
— '^»' 48mo. edition, limp olotb, 6d. ; cloth boardi, li. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE REV. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., Vioar of Huriley. Third Edition. Fcap., 
cloth, 68. 

THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID: In 
EngU'^h Vene. Ibmih Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6f. 

The above may alfo be had in various binding!. 



By the late Bev. ISAAO WTTiLTAMS. 

THE CATHEDRAL; or, The Catholic and Apostolic Church 

in England. 82mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY ; or, The Way of Eternal Life, with Plates 

by BoETiuB ▲ BoLBWiBT. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. i 82ino., 

doth, 28. 6d. 
HYMNS translated from the PARISIAN BREVIARY. 82mo., 

cloth, 28. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fcap. Svo., cL, 6t.| 82mo., 

cloth, 28. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 82nio., cloth, 28. 6d. 
THE SEVEN DATS; or, The Old and New Creation. Foap. 

8vo., doth, 8e. 6d. 



The latk Bishop Wilberforge. 

Sbbmoks preached l)efore {he University of Oxford: Second 
Series^ f^m 184^ to 1862. By the late Sakvxl Wilbeb- 
lOfiOB, LoBD Bishop ov Winohbstxb. 8vo., doth, lOs. 6d. 

Third Series, ftcim 1863 to 1870. Sro., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SxBMOVS preached on Yarions Occasions. With a Preface by 
the Lard Bishop of Ely. 8vo., doth, 7i* 6d. 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D-D. 

PlBOCHiAI SiBMOHB. Yol. I. From Advent to Whitsnntide. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo., doth, 6s. 

PiBOOHiAL Sebmons. YoL II. Sixth Edition. Svo., doth, 6s. 

Pabochial Sbbmoks. YoL III. Beprinted from the '* Plain 
Sermons by Contribntors to the 'Tracts for the Times.'" 
Bevised Edition, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Paboohial Ssbmoks preached and printed on Yarions Occa- 
sions. 8vo., doth, 6s. 

Sebmoks preached before the University of Oxford, between 
AJ>. 1859 and 1872. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

LsiTTBir Sebxons, preached chiefly to Yonng Men at the Uni- 
versities, between A.D. 1868 — 1874. 8vo., doth, 6s. 

ELBYBir Shobt Addbbsbes during a Betreat of the Companions 
of the Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession for 
the Converrion of Sinners. 8vo., doth, 8s. 6d. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisburt. 

Sbbmohb ov the BBATiruDES, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford; to which is added a Prefiuse 
rdating to the volume of "Essays and Beviews.'' New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Keble. 

SEBMONS FOB THE CHBISTIAK YEAB. 

Fob Adtbnt to Chbisticas Eve (46). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Chbisthas akd Efiphant (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob SEFTnAGEsncA to Lent (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Lekt to PASsioimDE (46). 8vo., doth, Sa. 

Fob Holt Week (67). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Easteb to Ascension-Day (48). Svo., doth, 6s. 

Fob Ascension- Day to Tbinity Sunday (41). Svo., d., Gb« 

Fob Saints' Days (48). Svo., cloth, 68. 

Fob Tbinity (45). Part I. Sundays I. to XII. Svo., cL, 6b. 

(46). „ II. „ XIII. to end. 8vo.,ol.,68. 

Village Sebmons on the Baptismal Sebyiob. Svo., eL, St. 
Sebhons, Occasional and Pabochial. Svo., doth, ISs. 

The Bishop of Truro. 

* Sivgleheabt." Four Advent Sermons, by Edw. M. BBNSoar» 
Lord Bishop of Troro. Crown Svo., doth, 2s. 6d« 
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University Sermons on Gospei- 

Subjects, 

Bj JoHK WoBDSWOBTH, M.A^ Tator of Brasenose College; 
Examining Coaplain to the Bishop of Lmooln. Fcap. Svo., 
cloth, 48. 

The City of the Lost, and XIX. other 
Short Ax-legorical Sermons. 

By Waltbb a. Gbay, M.A. (n.), Vicar of Arksey ; — and B. EiBB 
PsABSE, M.A. (*,), Rector of Ascot Heath. Sewed, Is. 

Characteristics of Christian 

Morality. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1873. By the Rev. I. 
Gbegobt Smith, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose CoUege; 
Yicar of Malvern. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., doth, Ss. 6d. 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Illubtbatioks of Faith. Eight Plain Sermons. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 
Plain Sermons on the Book of Common Prayer. Fcap., 6s. 
Historical and Practical Sermons on the Sufferings and Resur- 
rection of onr Lord. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 
Sermons on New Testament Characters. Ecap. 8vo., 4b. 

Lenten Sermons at Oxford. 

Re-issne of the Series of Sermons preached at St. Mary's, Ac, 



The Series for 1857. 

8vo., cloth, 58. 
For 1858. 8vo., doth, 58. 
For 1859. 8vo., cloth, 58. 



For 1868. 8to., cloth, 58. 
For 1865. 8to., cloth, 58. 
For 1866. 8vo., cloth, 58. 
For 1867. 8to , cloth, 58. 



For 1868. 8to., cloth, 58. 
For 1869. 8vo.,eloth, 58. 
For 1870-1. 8to., doth, 

58. 



Short Sermons for Family Reading, 

Following the Course of the Christian Seasons. By the Very 
Rev. J. W. Bttbgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. First Series. 
2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

Secoio) Sbiubs. 2 vols., Fcap. Svo., cloth, 8s. 

Rt. Rev. J. Armstrong, D.D. 

Paboohial Seskons. By the late Lord Bishop of Grahams- 

town. Fifth Edition. Fcap« 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Sbbmoks on the Fasts and Festivals. Third Edition. Fcap, 

Svo., cloth, 6s. 

Sermons for the Christian Seasons. 

SxBMOKS TOR THB Chbistiak Sbasonb. First Series. Edited 
hy JoHH Abmstbong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahams- 
town. 4 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, lOs. 

— ^-^— — ^— — — — — Second Series. Edited 
hy the Rev. JoHV Babbow, D.D., late Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 4 vols., Fcap. Svo., doth, lOs. 
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THE ANNALS OP ENGLAND: 

Lb Bpitoicb ot Ekglibh Hibtobt, from Contemporaiy Wri- 
ters, the BoHs of Fiurliaineiit^ mnd other Pnblic Records. 
A LiBBABT Editiov, TOTised and enlarged, with additional 
Woodcats. 8vo., doth, 12s. 

The SOHOOi BdmoK ui Fine ParU, oi follows, 

eaeh Ftot in doth, 2s. 6d. :— 

l^urt I. B.0. 56— A.D. 1154. From the Roman Invasion to the 

Close of the Norman Era. 
Part n. AJO. 1154 — 1485. From the Accession of Henry 11. 

to the Death of Richard IIL 
Fftrt IIL ▲.p. 1485 — 1608. From the Accession of Henry YII. 

to the Death of El sabeth. 
Part IT. A.i>. 1603—1660. From the Acoession of James L to 

the Close of the Commonwealth. 
Part V. A.D. 1660 — ^1714. From the Restoration to the Death 

of Qneen Anne. 
Mmek Port it complete in itse^, with eeparate Introduction, Indieee, <fc. 

THis Nbw School- Histoby ov Enolavd, from Early Writers 
and the National Records. By the Author of ** The Annals 
of EngUmd." JBighih TkauMond, Crown 8vo., «vith Four 
Ifaps, limp doth, Gb. ; Coloured Maps, half Toan, 6s. 

Crown Svo., in roan binding, I2s, ; calf limp, or calf antique, idr. ; 
best morocco, or limp morocco, iSs, 

In this New Edition the Lessons appointed for the Immove- 
able festivals are printed entire in the course of the Daily Lessons 
where they occur. For the Sundays and Moveable Festivals, 
and for the days dependent on them, a table containing fuller 
rdferences, with the initial words and ample directions where 
the Lesson may be found, is given. Where the Lesson for the 
Moveable Feast is not includ^ entire amongst the Daily Les- 
sons, it is printed in full in its proper place. Also in the part 
containing Daily Lessons, greater facilities have been provided 
for verifying the references. 

There are also many modifications in the arrangement, 
wherein this Service-book differs from the Prayer-book : the 
Order for the Administration of the Holy Communion is printed 
as a distinct service, with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
wfaidi belong to the same : the Psalms immediately foHow I^aHy 
Morning and Evening Prayer : the Morning and Evening Les- 
sons also are by this arrangement brought nearer to the Service 
to which tiiey belong, while the Occasional Offices are trans- 
ferred to the end of the book. 



